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Rebiew of sev Books, 

A Brief Display of the Origin and 
History of Ordeals, Trials by Bat- 
tle, Courts of Chivalry or Honour, 
and the Decision of private Quarrels 
by Single Combat: also, a Chrono- 
logical Register of the principal 
Duels fought from the Accession of 
his late Majesty to the present Time. 
By James P. Giichrist.  8vo. pp. 
346. London, 1821. 

FicntinG and writing are two very 
different things; there are men who 
possess talents to arrange armies and 
gain victories, Who cannot write a sin- 
gle dispatch, while, on the contrary, 
there are others— 

‘That never set a squadron in the field, 

Nor the division of a battle know 

More than a spinster,’ 
who will write the history of a whole 
campaign, without the slightest diffi- 
culty. 

Mr. Gilchrist states himself to be 
a young ofhicer,—perhaps he is a duel- 
list; he says he hopes to disarm 
criticism, since he writes not for fame; 
this is fortunate, as it may save disap- 
pointnent ; what be wrote for, we know 
not:—venius certainly did 
hin; an intimate acquaintance with 
the subject he cannot plead ; what apo- 
logy, therefore, he can make for writing 
on asabject of which he knows so lit- 
tle, or even for w riting at all, we cannot 
tell. Lie has however committed hini- 
seli to the press, and he must endure 
the hazard of the die; for as well 
might a man who wantonly rushes in- 
to danger, plead an apology in his 
cowardice, as an author who has had 
no other inducement to write but his 
own vanity, plead his Ivnorance as an 
apology for his work. 

— Much has been written on the sub- 

ject of duelling, which has been often 

very severely censured ; on the score of 
morality it is lnnpossible to vindicate it: 
and any other defence would of course 


be of little avail : we are, however, far | 


from thinking that it tends to bruta- 
lize mankind ; on the contrary we sus- 
pect that it has had no small share in 
thelr civilization ; and, though one of 


hot impel | 


those hanes of polished life which 1s 
almost inseparable from it, it is not 
wholly without its advantages. In re- 
gard to military men we agree with 
Mr. Gilcbrist, that the laws on the sub- 
ject of duelling are particularly severe ; 
an Officer in the army is liable at any 
‘moment to be challenged for any of- 
fence, real, imaginary, or unintentional, 
which a brother officer may fancy to 
impute; and he has no other alterna- 
tive than either hazarding his life in 
aduel, or, what toa brave man is much 
worse, bearing the imputation of cow- 
fardice, aud suflering the reproaches 
and contempt of lis brother officers. 
In every other case, a gentleman may 
refuse or, accept a challenge at his op- 
tion, without either being made an im- 
putation on his characte, 

Mr. Gilchrist professes to give a his-’ 
tory of duelling or single - combat 
through all its variations and modifi- 
cations, from its origin, as trial by bat- 
tle, to the present day; but nothing 
can be more imperfect than his disser- 
tation, which is deficient in point of 
fact and erroneous in its arguments. 
Mr. Gilchrist (but he is not singular 
in this) confounds trial by battle with 
trial by ordeal, and describes it as ‘a 
method instituted for the purpose of 
consulting Providence in all disputed 
cases of civil right; aud, in such cases, 
be says, it wns ‘ confidently supposed 
that the deity thus interrogated would 
not fail to support all just claims, to 
give countenance to the Innocent, and 
to confound the guilty; for it was ad- 
mitted by this appeal, that tlie right of 
'the case was perceived by an omui- 
scient eye, though concealed from hu- 
man penetration.’ Here we are at 
issuc with Mr. Gilchrist, and we con- 
tend that the trial by battle or judicial 
combat was one thing, the judgment 
of God another. ‘Vhe judgment of 
God, (judicium Dei,) was the trial by 
ordeal, and that trial only. In the 
trial by ordeal.—a miracle, a departure 











} from the ordinary course of nature, an 
| hnmediate Interpos tion of Dis Lie Pro- 
| vidence—was realiy expected,and here 
| was really an appeal to the Judyment 
lof God. The judicial combat had no 
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such principle, although ata time when 
religion, and the influence of the church 
entered into every transaction of human 
life, a religious character was given 
to it; the judicial combat bad in 
fact a very humble, and purely seeudar 
origin. We learn from varnous 2u- 
thors, that all questions which were de- 
cided among the Romans by a trial at 
law, were terminated among the Ger- 
mans by arms; and Stiernhéék, who 
mentious a similar custom among the 
ancient Swedes, says, that the judicial 
combat was originally permitted in or- 
der to determine points respecting the 
personal character or reputation of 
individuals, and was afterwards ex- 
tended, not only to criminal cases, but 
to questions concerning property. The 
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|} words of the law are, ‘If any man 


shall say to another tvese reproachful 
words, ‘you are pot a men equal to 
other men,’ or § you have not the heart 
of a man,’ and the other shall reply, 
‘[ am a man as good as you,’ let them 
meet on the highway. If he who first 
gave offence appear, and the person of- 
fended absent hiaiself, let the latter be 
deemed worse than he was cuded, and 
let him not be admitted to vive EVI 
dence in judgineat, either for man or 
woman, and let him not have the pri- 
vilege of making a testament. Ii the 
person offended appear, and he who 
cave the offence be absent, let h.m call 
upon the other thrice, with a loud 
voice, aud make a mark upon the 
earth, and then let him who absented 
himself be deemed infamous, because 
he uttered words which he durst not 
support. If both shall appear, pro- 
perly armed, and the person offended 
shail fall in the combat, let a half 
compensation be paid for his death; 
but if the person who yave,the offence 
shall fall, let it be imputed to his own 
rashicss. “The petulance of his tongue 
has been fatal to him, and let him die in 
the field, without any compensation 
being paid for his death.’* 

ftere, then, 1s the whole secret of the 
very humble aud secular origin of trial 
by combat :—personal character or re- 
putation of individuals, and the vindi- 

Lex Uplandica, ap. Stier. p. 76. 
[V.—3 
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cation of that character, are the sole le xpect nothing but the loss of reputation, 


principle on which it rests; and honour 
in the lawful duel of the judicial com- 
bat, as in the nolawful duel of the pre- 
seit day, is the thing sought to be de- 
fended ; and both on the same prin- 
ciple, vamely,—that a brave man will 


ulter nothing which he is not ready to 
de ‘fen: | by his body. 


When the judicial combat became 
connected with the law of appeal, which 

was attended with the most frightful 
evils, then the clergy, in order to pre- 
vent ferocious and m: align: int appellors 
from putting innocent men to the ne- 
cessity of accepting their challenges 
on unfounded charges of crime, endea- 
voured to repress the consequent evils, 
and they taught, that not brutal force, 
but moral rectitude, would have the 
better in the appeal of arms. They 
endeavoured to implant in minds 
that knew no other fear—the fear of 
CGiod. The truth is, that trial by 
battle was established in pagan Europe, 
and that to christian priests it owes the 
impiety (and, if impious, it was at least 
humane and useful) of being regarded 
by Christians as dependent upon heaven 
for its issues. 


We shall not pursue this subject 
farther, but quote an extract from the 
prefac e, in which the great Sully, com- 
plaining of the innovations in modern 
duelling, elves an account of the an- 
cient duel in France :— 

‘In the first place, nobody, however 
offended, might take vengeance in his 
ownright; and as it is now practised in 
the first emotion of caprice and passion, 
and much lessin mere bravado. which, 
in my opinion, is of all things the most 
contrary to the laws of society. They 
had their judges, before whom he that 
thoug!it himself in jured in his honour, was 
to give an account of the wrong sutiered, 
and demand permission to prove, in the 
way of arms, that he did not lay upon his 
enemy a false accusation. It was then 
considered as shameful to desire blood for 
blood. The judge, who was comm: nly 
the lord of the place, made the person ac- 
cused appear before him; and never al- 
lowed the decision of battle, which was 
demanded by throwing a glove, or 
other pledg | 
he could get no other 
guilt or innocence. 

‘The pledges were received, and the 
judge deferred the decision of the quar- 
rel to the end of tw hs, during the 
first of which the two enemies were de- 
livered each of them to common frie nds, 
upon security for their forthcoming ; the’ 


some 


proof either of 
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and of his soul; for they were 

with the utmost degree of 
that Heaven always gave the 
y to the right cause; and, there- 
aduel, in their opinion, was an ac- 
be deter- 


of his life, 
persuaded, 
certainty, 
victory 
fore, 
tion of which the event could 
inined by no human power 

‘When the two months were expired, 
the two rivals were put into a close prt- 
son, and committed to the ecclesiastics, 
make 
them change their design. If, after all 
this, Hhey still persis sted, a day was at last 
fixed to end their quar rel. 

‘When the dav was come, the two 
champions were brought fasting in the 
morning, before the same judge, who 
obliged both of them to declare upon 
oath, that they said the truth, after which 
they suffered them to eat; they were 
then armed in his presence, the kind of 


arms being likewise settled; four se- 
conds, chosen with the same ceremonies, 


saw them undressed, and anointed all over 
the body with oil, and saw their beards 
andhair cut close. “hey were then con- 
ducted into an inclosed ground, and 
guarded by armed mea, having been 
made to repeat, for the last time, their as- 
sertions and accusations. They were not 
even then suffered to advance to the com- 


bat; that moment their seconds joired 
them at the two ends of the field for ano- 
ther ceremony, which of itself was 


enough to make their weapons drop from 
their hands, at least if there had been any 
friendship between them. Their seconds 
made them join hands, with the fingers of 
one put between the fingers of the ‘other 
they demanded justice from one another, 
and were conjured on each side not to 
support a falsity; they solemnly promised 
to act upon terms of honour, and not to 
aim at the victory by fraud and inchant- 
ment. 

‘The seconds examined their arms 
piece by piece, to see that nothing was 
wanting, and then conducted them to the 
two ends of the lists, where they made 
them say their prayers and make their con- 
fession ; then asking each of them whether 
he had any message to send to his adver- 
sary, they suffered them to advance, 
which they did at the signal of the herald, 
who cried from w ithout the lists, Let the 
bray e combatants go.”’ 

‘After this, it is true, they fought 
without mercy, and the enqesed. dead 
urred all the infamy of the 
crime an ‘a punishment; he = was 
dragged upona hurdle in his shirt, and 
afterwards hanged or burnt, while the 
other retur ned honoured and triumphant, 
ecree that attested him to have 
his suit, and allotted him all man- 


Oy alls Pi 1! 


gained 


ner of satisfaction. 


friends endeavoured bv all sorts of means | 


to discover the person criminal, and to 
give him asense of the injustice of. mains 


; : + } 1, nr . wT Seb ] . 
taining a falsehood; from which be could 


‘There is throughout all this ceremony 
something wild and ridiculous; but, how- 
ever, the voice of reason, authority, and 
prudence, is still heard, though its dictates 
are utterly mistaken ; whereas there is 
unreasonableness 


nothing but monstrous 
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in the practice of those smart youths, who | 
withdraw slily into a field to shed the | 
blood of one another, with hands impelled 
by no better instinct than that which in. 
stigates a beast of prey. If men went to 
fight with the same coolness and deliber. 
ation as in former times, can it be imagins 
ed thatthere would be the hundredth 
part of the duels that now happen? But 
men have thought it necessary to dismiss 
consideration from that action, which js 
serious above all others: some rush 
blindly into this danger, others please 
themselves with being born for the de. 
struction of their fellow creatures; others 
revive the hateful trade of gladiators, and 
are indeed more dreadful and contempti- 
ble than the men that bore that name 
were heretofore. 

‘The forms of duels which were ob. 
served in Germany, differ not essentially 
from those of France, which [ have de. 
scribed: they were likewise received in 
Spain and England; only he who yielded 
to his adversary upon asingle word was 
reputed infamous; he could not after- 
wards either cut his beard, bear any of:- 
fice, wear a weapon, or mount a horse. 
On the contrary, he who died in a cour- 
ageous defence was buried honourably, 
Another singularity, which must have 
kept duels from being common in Ger- 
many, was, that there were only three 
pluces where they could be fought, Witz- 
bourgh in Franconia, Uspach, and Halle 
in Swabia.’ 

Mir. Gilchrist gives a list of one 
hundred and seventy-two duels fought 
(in England and clsewhere,) ¢ during 
the reign of his late majesty ; in these 
he states that sixty-nine persons were 
killed; that, in three of these duels, 
neither of the combatants survived; 
that ninety-six were wounded, forty- 
eight of them desperately, and forty- 
eivht slightly, and that one hundred 
and elyhty -eight escaped unhurt ; that 
from these duels elzhteen trials took 
place ; that six of the arraigned were 
acquitted, seven found guilty of 
manslaughter, and three of “murder § : 
that two were executed, and eight im- 


prisoned for different periods. 


The account of the duels is very 
incomplete; it is a mere collection of 
the first details of these events collect- 
ed from the new spapers or the periodi- 

cals of the day, even often without 
any other indications of the parties 
than Capt. A. or Mr. B. &c. and witi- 
out any endeavour to authenticate or 
collate them with those subsequent 
statements, corrections, or even con- 
tradictions, which are so frequent in 
all cases of this kind. Not to men- 
tion how culpable this is in a work 
which lays claim to history, it 1s ex 
tremely ridiculous: for instance, we 
are told that Lord Kilmaurs, who 
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fought a duel in 1765, ‘2s one of the 
best natured persons in the world, but 
has the misfortune to be rather deaf ; 
again, in a duel between Sieur C helais 
and Sieur Riguin, fought in 1769, 
our author tells us, that the former ‘has 
made his escape for the present,’ and 
then expresses a pious hope, ¢ that no 
state will protect him.’ In the duel 
hetween the late Harvey Aston and 
Col. Allen, he omits that well-known 
but delightful anecdote connected with 
it; which was, that when Col. Allen 
had received his wound, he continued 
with his arm extended, and his _pis- 
tol presented, for some time; but be- 
coming sensible that he was mortally 
hurt, he exclaimed, ¢ It shall never be 
said, that the last act of my life was 
an act of revenge ;’ theu gradually low- 
ering bis arm to his side, he sank 
doow to.rise nO more. 

The best apology that can be made 
for Mr. Gilchrist and his book is, that 
its object is to prevent duelling ; how 
far it 1s calculated to do this we leave 
others to determine. 

———-¢ Oto —— 
THE PIRATE. 
(Concluded from p- 5.) 

In our last, we left Norna in the apart- 
mentof Minna auc Brenda, ready tore- 
late her eventful stor \. It appea ars that 
she was related by blood to the Troils, 
but that, by some family feuds, her fa- 
ther fixed his dwe Ning in the wild 
and mountainons Isles of Hoy. Here 
Norna visited each lonely barrow— 
each lofty cairn, and learnt to tell their 
appropriate tales. She lingered round 
the Dwartic Stone, a celebrated rock 
converted into a cavern. She feared 
not the necromantic owner, but in her 
childish courage longed to possess the 
power of the divining women of her an- 
cient race; © to wield hke them, com | 
mand over the elements ; and to suim- | 
mon the ghosts of deceased heroes from 
their caverns.’ Elere she encountered 
Trolld, the dwarf, who promised her 

the power she sought, adding,— 
‘But though this shall be ¢ 
desperately brave, : 
I doom thee that never tiv oift th: 


Till thou reave thy life’s s giv r 
Of the gift which he gave.’ 


Magnus ‘Troil hed been a suitor of 
Norna, and her father had authorized 
his attachment ; but, said Norna:— 

‘ There was anethe r—a stranger, Min- 
na, a fatal Stranger—full of arts ‘waknown 
tous, and graces which tothe plainmanners 

of your father were unknown. Yes, he 
walked, indeed, amongst us like a being 

another and of a su perior race. jae 
%0k on ine as if it were > strange that | 
should have attractions for such a lov er; 


iven thee, thou 


uu shalt have ; 





»>/admired and loved 
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but present nothing that can remind vou 
that Nota of the Fitfulhead was once 
Ulla Troil—the 
change betwixt the animated body and 
the corpse, after decease, is scarce more 
awful and absolute than | have sustained, 
while I yet linger on earth. Look on 
me, maidens—look on me by this glim- 
mering light — can ye believe that 
these haggard and = weather-wasted 
features—these eyes, which have been 
almost converted to stone, by look- 
ing upon sights of terror—these locks, 
that, mingled with gray, now stream out, 
the shattered pennons of a sinking 
vessel—that these, and sheto whom they 

belong, could once be the objects of fond | 
affection? But the waning lamp sinks 
fast, and let it sink while I tell my infamy. 

We loved in secret—we met in secret, til] 
I gave the last proof of fatal and of guilty 
passion:—And now beam out, thou magic 
elimmer—shine out a little space, thou 
flame so powerful even in thy feebleness 
—bid him who hovers near us, keep his 
dark pinions aloof from the circle thou 
dost illuminate—live but a little till the 
worse be told, and then sink when thou 
wilt into darkness, as black as my guilt 
and sorrow.”’ 

‘While she spoke this, she drew to- 
gether the remaining nutriment of the 
lamp, and trimmed its decaving pe yh 
then again, with a hollow voice, and 1 
broken sentences, pursued her slg 


‘“«*T must waste little time in words. 
My love was discovered, but not my 
guilt. Erlend came to Pomona in anger, 
and transported me to our solitary dwel- 
ling in Hey. He commanded me to see 
my lover no more, and to receive Mag- 
nus, in whom he was willing to forgive 
the offences of his father, as my future 
husband. Alas, Ino longer deserved his 
atti ichinent—my only wish was to esc ape 


as 


from my father’s dwe ling, to conceal ny 
shame in my lover’s arms. Let me do 
him justice—he was faithful—too, too 


faithful—his perfidy would bave bereft me 
of my senses ; but the fatal conse quences 
of his hdelity have done me a teniold in- 

She paused, and then resumed with 
the wild tone of insanity, ‘* It has made 
nie the powerful and the despairing so- 
vereign of the seas and winds.” 


‘She paused a second time after this | 
are | 


wild exclaniation, and resumed her n 
ralive ina more — vy manuer. 

‘<* My lover came in secret to Hoy, t 
concert measures for my flight, and | 
agreed to meet him, that we might fix the 
time when his vessel should c 
sound, | leitthe house at midnight. 

‘Tiere she appeared to gasp with a 
ny, with her tale by broken 


Mmne 
5) 


and went on 
interrupted sentences. 
house at midnight—I had to pass my fa- 
ther’s door, and 1 perceived it was open 
—I thoueht he watched us, and that the 


sound of, mv steps might not break his | 
| 
light 


J closed the tatal door—a 
‘vial action—but, God in 


slumbers, 
heaven \ 


AND: WEE KL Y REVIEW. 
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what were the consequences!—At morn, 
the room was full of suffocating vapour— 
iny father was dead—dead through my 
act—dead_ thro ugh my disobedience— 
dead aie my infamy! All that fol- 
lows nist and darkness—a choking, 
suifocating , stifling mist envelopes all that 
said and | did, all that was said and done, 
until | became assured that my doom was 
accomplished, and walked forth the calin 
and terrible being you now behold me— 
the Queen ot the i lements—the sharer in 


is 


the power of those being s tu Ww bom man 


and his passions give such sport as the 
tortures of the dog- fish afford the fisher- 
man, when he pierces his eyes with 
thorns, and turns him once more Into his 
native element, to traverse tlhe waves in 
blindness and agony. No, maidens, she 
whom you see before you is impassive to 
the follies of which your minds are 
the sport. I am she that made the of- 
fering—I am she that bereaved the giver 
of the gift of life which he gave me—the 
dark saying has been interpreted by my 
deed, and r ain taken from humanity, to 
be something pre- -eminently powerful, 
pre-eminently wretched.”? As she spoke 
thus, the light, which had been long qui- 
vering, leaped high for an instant, and 
seemed about to expire, when Nor rna, 
interrupting herself, said hastily, “* No 
more now—he comes—he comes— 
enough that ye know me, and the right I 
have to advise and command you.—Ap- 
proach new, proud spirit! if thou wilt.’ 


New festivities succeed at Burgh- 
Westra, where Cleveland, anxious to 
eet in favour with Minna, stole under 
her window, and sung the following 
beautiful air, accompanying bimself 
on the guitar :— 

‘ Love wakes and weeps 
While beauty sleeps! 

O for music’s softest numbers, 
To prompt a theme 
kor beauty’s dream, 


Soft as the pillow of her slun.bers, 


‘Through groves of palm 
Sigh gules of balm, 
lire-ilics on the air are wheeling ; 
White through fhe gloom 
Comes soft perfume, 
The distant beds of flowers revealing. 


‘O wake and live, 
en 


NO CFE imi can give 
a j »o1} ; 
A slindow’d bliss, the real excelling ; 
No longer sleep, 
Prom lattice preps 
4 ’ . 1” , 
! biSt ti ( tube Liscil LOVE 1S Le iuibe. 
Lod altern avas, as if determined 
UoOn again gaming her ear by music, 


the foilowing - fragment of a 


the voice you hear, 
ttits last s soft tone with yous— 
‘Xt Diust join the seaward cheer, 

t umone the sh¢ ecrew. 


7 " on ' ‘ o- ath F 
‘}arewell: karewell: 


ulin 


‘The accents which I scarce could form 
Beneath your frown’s controlling cheek, 
Must give the word, above the storm, 


To cutthe mast, and clear the wreck. 














* The timid eve I dared not raises 


Phe hand that shook when piess‘d to thine, 
Mi tp Tit thie eulls uy the cli ‘ aun 

M id the deadly cutias shume. 
: bo all | }r Vo, Ol HPC, OF te 8 

Honour, o1 own, a long adieu! 


lo all that life bas soft and dear, 

Purewell! save memory of yeu!’ 

heard the voice of two 
persousspeaking sharply, whom shesup- 
posed to be Cleveland and Mertoun; 
the noise of blows and struggling fol- 
lowed, accompanied by a Joud groan. 
Minna looked out of the window, and 


Niinna now 


saw, by the shadow, the appearance of 


a oman carrying off another on his 
shoulders, 
the windew, to pursue theolbject which 
had excited Ler terror, but was oblig- 
ed to return without secing it, 


She threw herself out of 





Mordaunt Mertoun is now inissed, | 


and his father is advised to seek him of 


Norna, at St. Nimian’s ruined church, 
a place which isadimirably described :— 

‘Thervinous church of Saint Ninian’s 
had, in its time, enjoved great celebrity; 
for that mighty system of superstition, 
Which spread its roots over all Europe, 
had not Jailed to extendthem even to this 
remote archipelago; and Zetland had, in 
the Catholic times, her saints, her shrines, 


known elsewhere, attracted the homage 
and commanded the observance of the 
simple inhabitants of ‘Thule. Their de- 
votion to this church of Saint Ninian, or, 
as he was provincially termed, Saint Rin- 
gan, situated, as the edifice was, close to 
the sea-beach, and serving, in many 
points, as a land-mark to their boats, was 
particularly obstinate, and was connected 
with so much superstitious ceremonial 
and credulity, that the reformed clergy 
thought it best. by an order of the church 
courts, to prohibit all spiritual service 
within its walls, as tending to foster the 
rooted faith of the simple and rude 
people around in’ saint-worship, and 
other erroneous doctrines of the Romish 
church.’ 
‘Yet, deserted = it was, the 

Saint Ringan’s still retained some 
blance of the 


kirk of 

sem- 
ancient homage formerly 
rendered there. ‘The rude and ignorant 
fisiermen of Dunrossness observed a 
practice, of which they themseives had 
weil nigh forgotten the origin, and from 
which the Protestant clergy in vain en- 
deavoured to deter them.—When their 
boats were in extreme peril, it was com- 
mon amongst them to propose to vow an 
Gumous, as they termed it, that is, an 
alms, to Saint Ringan; and when the 
danger was over, they never failed to ab- 
solve theimselve- of their vow, by coming 
Singly and secretly to the oid church, and 
putting off their shoes and stockings at the 
entrance of the church-yard, walking 
tarice around the ruins, observing that 
they. did so in the course of the sun. 


Wien the circuit was accoinplished for 





ihe third time, the votary dropped his of- 
fering, usually asmallsilver coin, through 
the mullions of a lanceolated window, 
which opened into a side aisle, and then 
retived, avoiding carefully to Jook be. 
hind him till he was beyond the pre, 
cincts, which had once been hallowe 
ground; for it was believed that the ske 
leton of the saint received the offering in 
his bony hand, and shewed his ghastly 
death’s head at the window into which it 
was thrown. 

‘ Indeed, the scene was rendered more 
appalling to weak and ignorant minds, be- 
chuse the same stormy and eddying 
winds which, on the one side of the 
church, threatened to bury the ruins with 
sand, and had, in fact, heaped it up in 
huge quantities, so as almost to hide the 
side-wall with its buttresses, seemed bent 
on uncovering the graves of those who 
had been laid to their long rest on the 
south-eastern quarter; and, after an un- 


usually hard gale, the coffins, and some- 





fearful incantations. 
after Mordaunt, she bade his father go 
to Kirkwall, on the third day of the 


;' Nes, | fair, where he should learn tidings of 
aud ter reliques, which, though little | 











times the very corpses, of those who had 
been interred without the usual cear- 
ments, were discovered, in a ghastly man- 
ner, tothe eyes of the living.’ 

Norna was found performing ber 
On being asked 


him. Magnus Troil, accompanied by 
his daughters, afterwards repairs to the 
sorceress at ber dwelling on the Fitful- 
head, to seek some restorative for the 
health of Minna. Norna made prepa- 
rations as if for some spell, but afford- 
ed relief by means certainly not super- 
natural, giving her to understand that 
Mordaunt Mertoun was still alive. 

Thescene is now transferred to the 
Orkneys, where Cleveland meets an 
old associate, Lieut. Bruce. The fair 
at Kirkwall succeeds. Cleveland ex- 
presses his determination to quit his 
daring calling, since Brenda was con- 
tented to love him, pirate as he was; 
but, on recognizing some of his pro- 
perty on sale, by Bryce Snailsfoot, re- 
proached him with it. | Snailsfoot 
sends secretly to the town for some 
officers. Cleveland chastised Bryce 
severely with a cane; the officers ar- 
rive—a scuffle ensues—and Cleveland 
is made prisoner, but is afterwards 
rescued by part of his crew, who bear 
him off to the bout in safety. 

We now return to Mordaunt Mer- 
toun, who, after his rencontre with 
Cleveland, in which be was wounded, 
was cured by Norna. She also reveals 
to him that he is her son :— 

‘**Who but a mother would have 


watched over thee as I have watched? 
From the instant I saw thy father, when 
be little knew by whom he was observed, 
aspace now many vears back, I knew 
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— a 
him well, and under his charge | saw yoy 
then a stripling, while Nature, speaking 
loud in my bosom, assured me thou wert 
blood of my blood, and bone of my bone, 
‘Think how often vou have wondered to 
see me, when least expected, in your 
places of pastime and resort! Think how 
often my eye has watched you on the 
giddy precipices, and muttered those 
charms which subdue the evil demons 
who show themselves to the climber on 
the giddiest point of his path, and force 
him to quit his hold! Did f not hang 
around thy neck, in pledge of thy safety, 
that chain of gold which an Elfn King 
gave tothe founder of our race? Would 
[ have given that dear gift to any but to 
the son of my bosom ?—Mordaunt, my 
power has done that for thee that a mere 
mortal mother would dread to think of.— 
I have conjured the mermaid at midnight 
that thy bark might be prosperous on the 
haaf! Ll have hushed the winds, and na- 
vies have flapped their empty sails against 
the mast in inactivity, that yeu might 
safely indulge your sport upon the crags!” 

‘Mordaunt, perceiving that she was 
growing yet wilder in her talk, endea- 
voured to frame an answer which should 
be at once indulgent, soothing, and calcu- 
lated to allay the rising warmth of her 
iinagination. 

««* Dear Norna,” he said, ‘ [I have in- 
deed many reasons to call you mother, 
who have bestowed so many benefits up- 
on me, and from me you shall ever receive 
the affection and duty of a child. But 
the chain you mention, it has vanished 
from my neck—lI have not seen it since 
the ruftian stabbed me.”’ 

«*¢ Alas! and can you think of it at 
this moment?’ said Norna, in a sorrow: 
ful accent.—‘* But be it so;—and know it 
was I took it from thy neck, and tied it 
around the neck of her who is dearest to 
you, in token that the union betwixt you, 
which has been the only earthly wish 
which I have had the power to form, shall 
yet, even yet, be accomplished—ay, al- 
though hell should open to forbid the 
banns !” 

«« Alas!” said Mordaunt, with a sigh, 
“you remember not the difference be- 
twixt our situation— er father is wealthy 
and of ancient birth.” 

««« Not more wealthy than will be the 
heir ot Norna of Fitful-head,” answered 
the Pythouess—‘* not of better or mote 


veins, derived from thy mother, the de- 
scendant of the same Jarls and Sea-Kings 
from whom Magnus beasts his origin.— 
Or doest thou think, like the pedant and 
fanatic strangers who have come amongs 
us, that thy blood is dishonoured because 


my union with thy father did not receive 


were wedded after the ancient manner 0 
the Norse—our hands were clasped with- 
in the cirle of Odin, with such deep vows 
of eterial fidelity, as even the laws 

these usurping Scots would have sane 





tioned as equivalent to a blessing before 


ancient blood than that which flows in thy 


the sanction of a priest?—Know, that we- 
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ell 


the altar. To the offspring of such a 
union, Magnus has naught to object. It 


ean= 
——— 


but it conveyed no infamy to the birth of 
= , ad 


my son.” ’ q 
The pirates agree with the Kirk- 


wallers, that they will quit the coast as 
soon as their vessel is victualled, at 
Stromness. Cleveland and Triptole- 
mus Yellowley are to be the respec- 
tive parties for the fulfilment of the 
agreeinent; but Triptolemus escapes 
when conveying to the boat. In the 
mean time, Magnus Troil, with his two 
daughters and Clarde Halcro, pro- 
ceeding in a very handsome brig to the 
fair, are seized by the pirates. Halcro, 
in Lieut. Bunce, recognizes an old ac- 
quaintance, aud prevails on him to put 
himself and the two ladies ashore, in 


order to treat for an exchaae of 


Cleveland for Magnus Toil. Bunce, 
who is a well drawn character, had no 
sooner handed Minna and Brenda into 
the boat, than he thus stood on the 
quarter-deck, soliloquizing after the 
manner of his original profession, that 
of a strolling player:— 

‘« Were thistold at Port Royal now, 
or at the Isle of Providence, or in the Pe- 
tis Guaves, I wonder what they would 
say of me? Why, that I was a guod-na- 
tured milksop—a Jack-a-lent--an ass.— 
Well, let them. IL have done enough of 
bad to think about it; it is worth while 
doing one good action, if it were but for 
the rarity of the thing, and to put one in 
good humour with one’s self.’ Then 
turning to Magnus Troil, he proceeded. 
—* By these are bona robas, these 
daughters of your’s. The eldest would 
inake her fortune on the London boards. 
What a dashing attitude the wench had 
with her, as she seized the pistol ;—d—n 
me, that touch would have brought the 
house down, What a Roxalana the jade 
would have made! (for, in his oratory, 
Bunce, like Sancho’s gossip, ‘homas Ce- 
clal, was apt to use the most energetic 
word which came to hand, without accu- 
rately considering its propriety.) «I 
Would give my share of the next prize 
but to hear her spout,— 
oe gone, and give a whirlwind room, 

ow you up like dust.—Avaunt! 
Madness but meanly sepresents my rage.” 
And then, again, that little, soft, shy, tear- 
ful trembler, for Statira, to hear her re- 
cite, — 
* He speaks the kindest words, and looks such 
_ things, 
Vows with such passion, sweais with so much 
grace, 

a tsa kind of heaven to be deluded by 
— ey we night lave run up !—-f 
theta ae to sys it beiore | sent 

lag p56 .. ef lexander—Claud 
might ee oe genticinan 
Ger iG made a Cilitus, for a pinch. 

iaeot not to think of it!” 








The Provost of Kirkwall refused to 
give up Clevelaad. Minna continues 
to see hiin, and concerts his escape, in 
the disguise of her own cloak, through 
the agency of Norma, who, during the 
interview, appeared and assured them 


both that they then saw each other for | 


the lust time. Norna warns Cleveland 
to leave the corst within twenty-four 
hours. When Cieveland got on board 
the ship be liberated Maguus Troil. 


Notwithstanding the injunction of 


the Pythoness, Cleveland resolves on 
secing Minua; he does so, and the in- 
terview is affecting. Bunce and oue 
of his followers seize Minna and Bren- 
da, and are carrying them oif. Others 
of the pirates seize Cleveland, and 
hasten with bim to the shore, when 
Mordaunt Mertoun, at the head of a 
party, encounters them; several shots 
are fired. Mordauat knocks Bunce 
down, and rescues Brenda; while 
Cleveland himself saves Minaa frou 
one of his associates, Derrick, whom 
he shoots dead on the spot; he then 
surrenders himself. Cleveland and 
Bunce, from their prison, see a vessel 
approach. Cleveland said,— 

‘« Come hither; what do you take 
yon large square-rigged vessel for, that 
you see doubling the head-land on the 
east, and opening the Bay of Stromness ?” 

‘Why, [can’t make her well out,’’ 
said Bunce, **but yonder is old Goile, 
takes her for a West Indiaman loaded 
with ruin and sugar, [ suppose, for d—n 
me it he does not slip cavle, and stand 
out to her!’’ 

‘+ Instead of running into ihe shoal- 
water, which was his only safety,’’ said 
Cleveland— Lhe fool! tie dotard! the 
drivelling, drunken ideot!—le will get 
his liquor hot enough; for yon is the 
Halcyon—See, she hoists her colours and 
fires a broadside! and there will soon be 
an end of the Fortune’s Favourite! | 
only hope they wil: fight her to the last 
plank. ihe boatswain used to be staunch 
enough, and so ts Gotfe, though an incar- 
bate demon.—Now sie shoots away, with 
all the sail she can spread, and that shews 
some sense.” 

«Up goes the Jolly Hodge, the old 
black tlag, with tie deata’s head and hour 
glass, and that shews soine spunk.” 

‘« Tne huur glass is turned for us, 


Jack, for this bout—our sand is running | 


fast.—lire away yet, my roving lacis ! 
‘The deep sea or tine viue shy » Vallier lian 
a rope aad a yard-arin.”’ 

‘There was @ moment of anxious and 
dead silence; hard 
pressed, maintaining stilh a ruamag felt, 
and the frigate Coutnuimg in full chase, 
but scarce returning a shot. At length 
the vessels neared each other, so as to 
that tue Man-ot-wer intended 


tne sloop, thougii 


spew 
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'an effort, ‘* my braia is dizzy. 


probably to secure the plunder which 
might be in the pirate vessel. 

‘*«« Now Gotfe—now Boatswain!” ex- 
claimed Cleveland, in an ecstacy of im- 
patience, and as if they could have heard 
his commands, ‘‘stand by sheets and 
tacks—rake her with a broadside, when 
you are under her bows, then about ship, 
and go olf on the other tack like a wild 
goose. The sails shiver—the helm’s 
a-lee—Ah! deep-sea sink the lubbers! 
they miss stays, and the frigate runs them 
a-board !”’ 

‘Accordingly the various manceuvres 
of the chase had brought them so near, 
that Cleveland, with his spy-glass, could 
see the man-of-war’s-man boarding by 
the yards and bowsprit, in irresistible 
numbers, their naked cutlasses flashing 
in the sun, when, at that critical momen, 
both ships Were enveloped in a cloud of 
thick black smoke, which suddenly aro-e 
on board the captured pirate. 

‘« Exeunt omnes,’ said Bunce, with 


‘ clasped hands. 


‘There went the Fortune’s Favour- 
ite, ship and crew,” said Cleveland, at 
the saine instant. 

‘But the smoke immediately clearing 
away, shewed that the damage had only 
been partial, and that, from want of asuf- 
ficient quantity of pow der, the pirates had 
failed in their desperate attempt to blow 
up their vessel with the Halcyon.’ 

Cleveland and Buuce are given up 
to the officers of the Halcyon, Old 
Mertoun repairs to the place appointed 
by Norna ; she incets him, and the de- 
uouemeut ensues; Mertoun, whose 
real name is Vaughan, had been the 
partner of Norna’s youthful error,— 
and Cleveland is their jot off- 
spring; while Mordaunt, over whose 
lite Norua had so watched, is not her 
sou, buat the child of Mcrtoun, bya 
lady in Uispamola:— 

«« Away, away!” said Norna, with a 
laugh, when she had heard the story to 
anend, ‘‘tils is alegend framed by the 
old corsair, to interest my aid in favour 
of a guilty comsade. Llow could I inis- 
take Mordaunt jor iny son, thelr ages be- 
lng so different 2” 

‘<< Tae dark complexion and manly 
stature may bave done much,” said Basil 
Mertoun; ‘ strong imagination must 
have doue the rest.”’ 

‘But, give ime proois—give me 
proofs thatthis Cleveland is my son, and 
believe ne, thissun shall soovuer sink in 
east, than they shail have power to nari 
a hair of ils bead.” 

‘« These papers, these journals,” said 
Mertoun, oliering tlic pochet-book. 

‘**] cannot read them,” she said, after 
>> 

© Clement bad also tokens which you 
ijay remember, but they must bave be- 
come the booty of his capers. He had 
a silver box wih @ Runic inscription, 
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‘“«A box said Norna, hastily; 
Cleveland gave me one bata day since— 
l have never ‘ ked at it tl now.” 

, Kage rly she pull “| it out—eag gery 
examined the !egend around the lid, and 


as eagerly exclaimed—* The y may now 


indeed call me Reimkennar, for by this | partialities and prejudices 


rhime | know myself 
son, as well as of my father 

The conviction of the strong de 
under which she had Jabourcd, wes so 
overwhelming, that she sunk down at the 
foot of one of t! lars.—Mertoun shout- 
ed for help, though in despair of receiv- 
ng anys; the sent n, however, 


murde ress Of 1h 


1°) 


epi] 
‘ 


; entered, 
and honeless of all assistance from Nor- 


na, the di-tracted father rushed out to of her 


Jearn, if fate of lis son.’ 
When Cleveland was examined be- 
fore the Provost, old Mertoun rushed 
in and avowed that he was his son, of- 
fering his own life asa ransom for him. 
Cleveland or Vanehan is saved, and 
dies in honouralle abroad, 
Norna, wh 


possible, the 


enterprise 
beac considered 
on outcast from divine grace, becomes 
converted, and about four years 
atter. Brenda ois marred to Mor- 
daunt; and Miana becomes religious. 
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Letters of Mary Lepel, Lady Hervey. 


With a Se nate and Lllustrative 
Notes. 8vo. pp. 832. London, 
I82l. 

Tue utility of the private aud coufi- 
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dential correspondence of persons of | 


information and mnitellion ‘oce, ithe en- 
riching the history of the period to 
which they relate, is teo obvious and 
too universally ae knowledged to be 
dwelt upon here; : and, therefore. we 
may usher im the Le ‘tters of Lady Her- 
vey without any observations on such 
works in general. 

Lady Hervey, who was maid of ho- 
nour to Caroline, the Queen of George 
the Second, was celebrated for her wit, 
beauty, and accomplishments, and be- 
came the theme of with Gav, 
Pope, and she even had the extraordi- 
nary distinction of being celebrated by 
Voltaize in the on! y , es lish verses he 
is ever known to have composed, The 
letters of Lady Elervey were princi- 
pally written in her widowhood, anc 
somewhat tate life. They week on. 
dressed to Mr, Morris, a country cle 
evan, who had been the tutor of her 
sens; and, althoueh they do not dis- 
play . 
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xhibit 
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that of 
more interest an old literary anecdote 
possesses than a political one, 

Lady Hervey was rather too anxious 
a politician for a female, and possessed 
too strong 
fora philosopher ; however, Some- 
times excuses herself on this account, 


she, 


. . . * . ' 
Onlin the prevailing fashion of the day, 


| which rendered every well-educated fe- 
mmale ridiculous, if she could not settle 
the balance of Europe as readily as ad- 
just the hoop of her petticoat, and canvas 
the conduct of parties as freely as that 
female acquaintance. We 
can, however, offer less apology for the 
editor, whose notes betray aun illiberal 
and uucharitable spirit, although it 
must be confessed they are valuable in 
Wustrating the letters, many of which 
would be unintelligible without such 
heip. 
The rst extract we shall make ts 
from a fetter written in 1743, which 
cives a well drawn character of Pal- 
teney, the first Earl of Bath, under the 
name of Augustine. Its gene- 
rosity, too, deserves adiniration, when 
we recollect that Lord Hlervey and Pul- 
teney had been violent political enemies, 
and had even foughta duel :— 

« As to Saint Augustine, whose faults 
you and 1 look at through such opposite 
ends of the telescope, l cannot yet allow 
though I readily ‘adinit his 

My opinion of him is, that he 
have made a far greater figure, if 
he had been either a much better or a 
much worse man. ‘That part of his con- 
duct which you seem so little able to ac- 
count for, and which others, ino my 
opinion, account for so falsely, was Ow- 
ing to that mixture of very rig: itand very 
wrong, of which he is composed ; for it 
is not asmall portion of either of which 
he is possessed; that would only pro- 
duce a mediocrity of character, which is 
very unlike his: it is the 
both which made him the idol of one 
party and the aversion of the other, and, 
which is strange, has now made him the 
contempt of both. The heighth of his 
ambition, the violence of his passions, 
and particularly of his resentment, made 
him take such steps, and declare such 
sentiinents, as seemed to be the effects of 
a determined and cruel disposition ; and 
these he could persist in till the impending 
blow could be no longer warded off by his 
antagoni t; but when he had the dagger at 
that heart at which he so long had: aimed it, 
his go we nature which so long had slept, 
was awaked, and shocked at the dreadtul 


errors. 
would 


rabgih Sigkosen, and mede him take 
rt turn, which [ verily believe 
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and passion make him unsteady; the one 
making him frequently repent those 


ithings to which the other instigates him, 


thus, what is really a virtue, appears 
only a weakness, and often a vice, by 
its being so unluckily and so improper 
ly accompanied. When I first knew 
‘im (and long after he continued the 
san he was the most arreeable, the 
most entertaining, and the most lively 
comp: Mion amano’ he had an inf. 
nite deal of wit, which his great good na- 
ture prevented from being hurtful or of. 
fensive to any one; his “house was the 
rendezvous of all the agreeable part of 
both parties and both sexes; for parties 
had not then so far prevailed as to sepa. 
rate the young and agreeable on_ that 
odious account. He js naturally of avery 
friendly temper, and that fault* which he 
has of late been so much reproached with, 
(how justly 1 cannot say, not having seen 
much of him since then,) was, at inost, 
but a judicious reasonable economy, | 
was at his house frequently, for months at 
atime; there was great plenty, and al- 
ways the best company ; he was very well 
and very elegantly served, and was at 
that time both liked and beloved by all 
who knew him. ‘That passion which has 
since made him so unhappily famous, 
never arose beyond a few warm words, 
which were soon over, and as soon forgot. 
It was that cursed ambition, which is the 
bane of all happiness and society, which 
blew that spark into a flame, “and. has 
destroyed the quiet and reputation of a 
man designed to be the ornament, and 


not the ~ incendiary of his country, 
Knowing him what [ once knew 
him, and such being the first impres- 


sions [ had of him, if Lam a little partial 
to him, sure it is not to be wondered 
at. L verily think [ can account for 
every wrong and seemingly unaccountable 
part of his conduct, from those jarring 
dispositions I have pointed out to you; 
and | cannot but think, that to a na- 
ture like yours, what [ have said will 
in some degree palliate what to be sure 
cannot be justiiied: L would not attempt 
even that with many people ; for rancour 
and inveteracy seem to be the prevailing 
vices (such L must call them) of this age. 
The painphleteers on both sides have writ 
me out of love with them all ; and though 
many of their performances ere full of 
wit, sense, and reasoning, yet there 1s 
soinething sO Coarse, SO rude , so rough, 
sO un: zentlemanlike, in most of them, that 
I cannot but think they are like porters 
fighting with cudgels, rather than gentle- 
men with swords. 1 cannot tell what 
weapons Lord Carteret and his Pelham 
antagonists will attack one another with; 
but my opinion is, that he will trip up 
their heels if they donot knock him down. 
[like your reasoning upon it extremely, 
and hope, what you give only as specula- 
tion, will, by the event, prove to be pro 
plhecy. Bat’ what Daniel will arise, 
detect and condemn those state elden 
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————— 
and preserve the poor Susannah, who is 
almost ruined by them, God only knows. 
1 see many elders, but no Daniel, neither 
among the courtier nor anti-courtiers ; for 
as to patriots, though many assume that 
name, L hardly know any who have a 
right to it. ‘hose who seemingly fight 
against power, in truth, only fight for it: 
pro hac Helend certant. And weil it will 
be or us if our Troy be not destroyed: 
on fire it most certainly ts.’ 

Our remaining extracts shall be de- 
sultory, without giving any letter at 


length. 
Controversy.—* I thank you for the 
offer you make me of entering into 


an ecclesiastical controversy, but for 
the present choose to stick to the po- 
litical ones; as the latter are now 
more generally canvassed, and the 
former are not in the least more satisfac- 
tory. [ formerly dealt a good deal in 
them, but found the authors on all sides 
Jess intent to seek for truth themselves 
than to make fallacy pass for it upon 
others; not caring to be convinced if they 
could but confute, and endeavouring ra- 
ther to appear learned themselves than to 
make others really good; therefore, in- 
deed, [ have done with them. I will 
think as I can, believe as [ must, do as 
little hurt and as much good as [am able, 
and take my chance for the consequences, 
My resolving to look into political pa- 
pers isnot from supposing I shall come at 
the least more truth in this study than in 
the other; but if one does not know how 
to use the words war, ¢nvasion, treaty, 
minister, patriot, rogue, and rasca/, with 
all the rest of the political jargon, one 
must not‘pretend to correspond or converse 
with any human creature, either in town 
or country. To qualify myself, there- 
fore, to do both in perfection, L will get 
a good deal of assurance, an equal quan- 
tily of scurrility, which, with the igno- 
rance | am already mistress of, will fit 
me for the genteelest societies, and make 
me, like the light-bodied chariots that are 
advertised, fit either for town or country.’ 
The Rambler.—* There area set of pa- 
pers that have come out twice a week, 
ever since the latter end of March, enti- 
tled the Rambler, that are all distinct es- 
Says On various subjects, and which I 
think extremely well written. The sub- 
jects, the manner of treating them, and 
the language, I think very much in the 
style of Mr. Melmoth, the author of 
Si Thomas [Fitzosborne’s Letters, and 
the translator of Pliny’s ; but I have not 
heard that he is the writer of these pa- 
Pers, nor any guess from any body, I 
agree, who is. We agree, I find, ex- 
tremely as to our opinion of Julian. J 
think him a great man in every respect ; 
I cannot agree with you that the 
ry ae author of his life is quite impar- 
pos oe tature’and good temper.—* A-pro- 
§00d nature, T inust interrupt my 





racter, to express my surprise that you 
should declare good-nature and good 
temper to be synonimous: [ am _ per- 
suuded, when you consider it, you will 
be of a ditferent opinion. As [I take it, 
good-nature isa quality of the soul, good 
temper of the body: the one always feels 
for every body, the other frequently feels 
for nobody. Good tempers are often 
soured by illness or disappointments, 
good-nature can be altered by neither: 
one would choose the one in a com- 
panion, the other in a friend. I[ judge 
good-nature to be the effect of tenderness, 
aud good temper to be the consequence 
of ease and cheerfulness: the first exerts 
itself in acts of compassion and benefi- 
cence, the other shows itself ia equality 
of humour and compliance. Mrs. Phipps 
and [ are intimate, and you not unac- 
quainted, with ove who exempilities this 
distinction 3 one who, superior to Titus, 
has not lost a day, buthas, ever since she 
had the power of doing good, exerted it 
daily to some object or other; and yet, 
from a temper of which she is not mistress, 
makes herself continually, and her friends 
frequently, extremely uneasy.’ 

Vulgarisms in Writing. —* I cannot 
quite give up my Opinion with regard to 
vulgarisms in writing; which, let an au- 
thor have what other merit he will, must 
always be a blemish to his works, at least 
in the age he writes; for, in length of 
time, I believe that will go off, and if 
he has great merit it will be overiooked, 
or rather excused, by candid readers, ube 
phura nitent. 

‘ De. Middleton has that peculiar spi- 
rit and liveliness of style, so clever and 
artful in maintaining his own side of an 
arguinent, and exposing that of his anta- 
gonist, that little faults will be excused. 
But certainly no one who has lived and 
conversed with the most polite people of 
the age, such as are Lord Bolingbroke 
and Lord Chesterfield, and such, L may 
say, as was Lord Hervey, but will wish, 
when they meet with those little vulgar- 
isms, that they had been left out. I 
agree with you, that a great genius has a 
right to adopt, to make, and to revive 
words; nor do | object to expressions 
because trite, if significant or energetic ; 
bui then it must be such words or phrases 
as are common among people of fashion: 
by that word fushzon L don’t mean such 
who are in vogue, but rather such who 
should be so,—1 mean people whoare po- 
lite in their manners and language: | 
would not have a word or an eNXpression 





made use of that must have been picked | 


up from the Hiiterate, or the 
perhaps retained from the nursery ; and of 


that kind are, under the sun,—in life,—| 


upon the face of the earth,—the word 
cracking about our ears, and many more 
such, with which ‘Tillotson abounds; and 
some of which one meets with even In un- 


vulgar, or | 


doubtedly one of the best writers of the! 


age. I would say the best, were it pos- 


bit sible to forget or do so much injustice to | 
“servation on the Prince of Condé’s cha- | Lord Bolingbroke. 


| 


‘ You say Tillotson was obliged to 
adapt his language to the capacity of the 
common people. Possibly that may be 
an excuse for him, though 1 confess I do 
not think it one; for, provided he had 
avoided technical forms, diflicult sub- 
jects, and subtle reasoning, the common 
people would have understood him with- 
out just making use of their own phrases; 
but [ will suppose that these popular 
words and phrases were requisite in the 
preacher; but then don’t let his ele- 
gance be extolled, nor his style given as 
a sample of good writing. Say he was 
an artful preacher, but don’t say he was 
afine one. You say lerence, who is a 
standard for good language, was an Afri- 
can slave; ‘tis true, but was it not always 
said that Scipio aad Lelius corrected, 
nay, some say composed those plays that 
bear his name; and may it not also be rea- 
sonably conciuded, that Horace and Virgil 
themselves submitted to, even soughit 
for, corrections, at least verbal ones, 
from Mecenas, or even Augustus him- 
self? Why not, when [ know that Dr. 
Middleton’s Cicero, which still wants so 
much polishing of that kind, had many 
low words and collegiate phrases blotted 
out of it by Lord Hervey; that Lord Bol- 
ingbroke’s criticisms improved Mr. Pope's 
performances, and that Lord Walifax did 
not only patronize the poets, but correct 
their poetry: and Horace, whom you 
quote as an authority, though he says that 
new words may be coined, and old ones 
revived by a good author, yet does not 
make his authority extend to the enno- 
bling a mean or vulgar expression 3 rather, 
on the contrary, he seems to think that 
new words require a learned derivation to 
make them gain credit :— 

‘ Nova fictaque nuper habebunt verba fidem, si 

Greca fonte cadent, parce detorta.’ 

The Pantin.—* As to a full explana- 
tion of this Partin mystery, that is 
quite impossible tor me to give; and 
though you desired it of me, you seem 
to adinit the impossibility, by terining ita 
mystery : however, as mnch as | know [ 
wiil communicate to you. IJhis amuse- 
ment began at Paris about a year and a 
half ago; and, as it is supposed, owed its 
rise to some trifling accident or joke, 
which, being adopted by some lady very 
much in fashion, soon became so itself. 
Pantins and Pantines were made in ridi- 
cule of some people whom they were de- 
sizued to burlesque and eXpose, and 
were Caricatures of those peopie: they 
then were the vehicles of satire, of com- 
pliment, of ridicule, and even of gaillar- 
lise, having litle ballads or stanzas an- 
nexed to tuem, the burden of which was 
pantin, pantine, like our old derry down, 
&c. ‘Lhe tuglish, who heard of this 
fashion by the tine the French were tired 
of il, according to their usual custom, 
toox it up, Without any finesse; and so 
have only the amusement of twirling 
about a card scaramouche, as | have seen 
a thousand children do of three years old. 
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mour andentertainment in it, but our peo- 
ple mean nothing bv it but an awkward 
dull imitation, and put me very much In 
mind of Jack Pudding, who, whea some 
very dexterous tumb le rs have been show- 


ing all that the most exact equilibrium 
can do, comes, and, endeavouring to 
imitate them, puts himself into the 


most ridiculous attitudes imaginable, aod 
gets two or three falls, or breaks his head 
by his clumsiness and awkwardness. So 
much for Pantin*.’ 
‘Tounshend.—<‘One of the bright- 
est stars in our hemisphere is now set : 
‘Townshend will be missed as as peaket 
in the Llouse of Commons, and as an in- 
exhaustible fond of entertainment tn all 
company 5 but no party or set of men 
will want hin, because none ever knew 
when they had him. When | was told of 
his death, ] could hardly forbear saying, 
alas! poor Yori ck ! whe re be now your 
flashes of merriment thai set 
the table in arvear ? *Iwas only in that 
light | could think of him. Great is the 
diflerence between his real death and the 
political demise of Lord Chatham ; cer- 
tain companies, at certain times, will re- 
gret the one, but a nation suifers in the 
loss of the other. Mr. Townshend was a 
shining pangs star; Lord Chatham an 
Invigorating, Vivifying sun: we miss the 
one, but can haraly “subsist. without the 
othert.’ 


> } 
Chari 


Tie following we extract from the 
notes, 

Earthquake Manta.—‘ ‘he English na- 
tion are pecullarly lable toe pidemies of 
all sorts; but that this eartha ruake mania 
seeins to have been unusually rapid and 
contagious, the following extract from 


* ¢These Pantins were 
the limbs of which were fastened and moved 
by threads, like the harlequins aud scare 
mouches which children play with now a-days, 
They had a great vogue, both in E neiand and 
Fiance, and were in every lady’s hand. An 
indignant moralist in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, for May, 1748, doubts whether posterity 
will believe the pre alence of such 
he attributes the invention and the 
Mile. Pantine, one of Marshal Saxe’s ladics! | 
have met, somewiele, asong of the time, called 
«“ Monsieur Pantin,’ the meani ig of which I 
did net understand,’ 


pasteboard figures, 


name to 


+ ©“ That prodigy,” Charles Townshend, 
t the tine of iis death Chancellor of the Lx- 
< puer)}, Was the sceond son of Charles, tuird 
Viscount Tow ushend. Every body is tamiliar 


with the beatiful portrar diawn of him bv Mr. 
Burke in one of his finest 


It hot HOW upper ve 


speeches 4 brit Wwiil 
ry extraordinary that Lady 


Hervey should have aaticipated the most 
spleicid passage of the s Speech i— 

+ ss Even, sir, b tule this splendid « i Lord 
Chatham) ** wus enti lv set, and wiile thi 


western onzon was cn a blaze wiih his de- 
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the newspapers of the 4th April [0 50) 
will show. 

‘© * Incredible numbers of people, 
being under strong apprehensions that 
London and Westminster would be visited 
with another and more fatal earthquake, 
on this night, according to the predic- 
tions of a crazy lifeguardsman, and be- 
cause it would be just four weeks from 
the last shock, as that was from the first, 
left their houses, and walked in the fields, 
or fay in boats all night ; many people of 


Fashion in the neighbouring villages sat in 


: 
their coaches till dav- -break : others went 


to a greater distance 3 so that the roads 
were never more thronged, and lodgings 
were hardly to be procured at /i ‘indsor « 
and even to their wit’s end, had 
their superstitious —_ or their guilty 
const iences driven them.” 

‘This to Windsor to avoid the 
earthquake, is like the story of the old 
Duc hess of Polton, who, on Whiston’s 
prop! hecy of the approaching destruction 
of the world, prudently resaly ed to go 
to China, to escape so inconvenient an 
accident!’ 

The Abbé Paris.—‘ A fanatic Abbé, 
who died at Paris in 1727, and on whose 
grave miracies were said to be performed. 
As the Abbe was a Jansenist, a kind of 
Roman Catholic Puritan, out of favour 
with the courts both of Rome and France, 
these miracles grew obnoxious to the go- 
vernment 5 and, of course, popular with 
the multitude. ‘To arrest the ferment, 
the ministers shut up the cemetry where 
Paris was buried, and the next day there 
was found affixed to the door the cele- 
brated pleasantry, which exposes, in so 
few words, and in such good taste, the 
absurdity both of the miracles and of the 
interposition :— 

* De par le Roi ? defence a Dieu 

De fuire miracle. ence lieu !??? 

In one of the notes, the editor not 
Only asserts that the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough hetrayed his benefactor, James 
Ii. to Wilham tli., but that ‘he af. 
terwards intrigued with the exiled 
Jumes to betiay his benefactor Wil- 
Vianna ; and that he actually betrayed 
nis country, by acquamting ‘the French 
ol a projected attack on Brest.’ Now, 
although it cannot be denied that 
Marlborough was guilty of treachery 
to James im yet there is Dot sufhe ‘ent 
eround for the otheraccusations agaist 
limi, to mititle them to be asserted in 
s0 unqualified a manner, 

++ 


Light Ballads on the Fictions of the 
Ancient Lrish; and other Poems. 
By Richard Ryan. Post 8vo. pp. 
80. Loudon, Is22, 
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The inverse of 
this position, we suspect, will apply to 
Mr. Ryan, who has been much less 
successful in his ballads on Irish fie. 
tions, than in his own miscellaneous 
poems, some of which are of exquisite 
beauty and delicacy. The second of 
these ballads, however, is very pretty : 





‘The Hindoo Maid, when her fond lover sails 
At glory’s call to tempt the dangerous sea, 


Thus seeks to kuow if soft propitious gales 


Will rise for him where’er his vessel be. 
‘ A lamp within a radiant shell is plac’d 
(in which some sea-god had a fairy dream,) 
And then “tis launched upon the boundless 
waste 
Of the bright Ganges’ ever-rolling stream. 
‘Far as the eye can reach, if the light burns, 
And scorneth from the shell to sever, 
Her love—her ent erprising love, returns ; 
But if it sinks—he’s fled for ever. 


‘ Jérne’s damsels oft would place the plant, 
That Nature loves, of purest emerald green, 
Within some fruit-rind, or some _ nut-shell 
scant, 
Yet pois’d upright, it was at distance seen, 


‘Then, trembling, hoping, to the Shannon's 
stream, 
She flies to launch upon the shining tide 
The plant, which, brightened by the solar 
beam, 


Looks like an emerald as it on doth glide, 
‘The wind blows fresh,—it saileth swift along, 

Fleet from the heart flies all its wonted pain, 
She utters Joy’s tumultuous wiid-wove song, 

Her love shall bless her aching eyes again. 


‘Oh! oft I think how sunless is our stream 
OF life, that runs in pa issiveness along, 
Though Friendship lends its fading taper 
beam, 
Or Hope enchants us with her fairy song. 
Tis only woman’s bright undying smile, 
That can illume us as we onward glide, 
Mock ut Despair, and every grief beguile, 
And light for ever lite’s ¢ duil languid tide.’ 
In the miscellaneous poems there is 
often inach energy of expression and 
delicacy of sentiment, interwoven with 
a rich and elegant vein of playfulness. 
They possess spirit, animation, viva- 
city, ee tenderness; in two at least of 
these qualities, the following stanzas 
will not be found deficient :— 


‘I thought that I roam’d where the ocean roll'’d 


high ; : 

And | thought that the night-star arose in the 
sky, 

And o’er the broad deep shed her soft silvery 
gleam, 


While a calm from the West o’er its biue 
bosom crept, 
When each billow grew bright, 
peace-giving beam, 
And smil’d in its brightness, and murmuring 
slept. 


"neath the 


‘ ee 
All was bright in the heavens, and still on 


tie SCay, 


And a'l seem’d enjoying the slumber but me; 


ior my memory ran to those innocent days, 
Wien of passions dev oid, and contentment 
possessed, 
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On moonlight like this I’ve so oft fix’d my 


1@y 


And felt its mild influence steal through my 


breast. 
As so oft in my childhood it has heretofore. 


« And I thought to the night-star I tremblingly 


turn’d, 


And anxiously gaz’d while before me it burn’d, 
And wish’d that the beam that now silvered the 


West, 


And lit up the waves, and the far distant 


shore, 


Could light up with joy this sorrow-fraught 


breast. 


¢ And I thought that the tears which that mo- 


ment I shed, 
Seein’d to expiate years in frivolity fled ; 
My bosom grew lighter, my soul felt relief, 
{ gaz’d on the planet all loth to depart, 


When a dark cloud obscur’d her, and Sorrow 


and Grief, 


Were once more enshrin’d in my desolate 


heart.’ 


The miscellaneous songs are, some 
of them, not only Anuacreontic, but 
others are Auacreontic Mooreish, if we 
may be allowed the expression; the 
author will, of course, pardon it for 
Take the following 


the compliment. 
for example:— 
‘ As Love and Folly rambled on 

O’er many a mount and garden gay, 
Time’s brightest hours still flew on, 

And noon and twilight pass’d away ;— 


The night came down—Love loudly knock’d 


At Wisdom’s gate, who fre.a within 
Exclaim’d, “ My doors are safely lock’d, 
And Love and Folly can’t get in.” 
*Love came to me, and told his tale, 
And | resolv’d, beyond all doubt, 
To save him from the midnight gale, 
And, (cruel case !) shut Folly out. 
But Prudence then stood at my side, 
And said, “ If Love his way could win, 
“« He was to Folly near allied, 
And soon the boy would let her in.” 


‘Oh Prudence! you the truth have teld,— 
The boy hath let her in of late, 
And both are grown so vain and bold, 
They frighten Wisdom from my gate : 
With silken cords they bind my hands ; 
lo vain their mercy I bes<cech, 
] wembie at their dire commands, 
And am, by tums, the slave of each, 


‘Oh! chide me not! this breast of mine 
A dial has within it, 
And every glance and beam of thine 
As teasur’d but the minute. 
Where’er ’mid suns that smil'd around 
A brighter ray was burning, 
it Caugatthe gleam, and there I found 
fhe truant dial turning. 
Then chide me not, &e. 
. I found a ray in every eye, 
Sufficient quite to win me, 
And Saw in some such splendours lie, 
_To light the flame within me ; 
That, for the minute, oft I thought, 
Uf every beauty spurning, 
But that lov’d one—until | caught 
lhe truant dial turning. 
Then chide me not, &c. 


‘ ’ 
Forget Thee!—In my banquet halls, 
Go ask my fellow men, 





Or ask the tear that secret falls, 
If I forget thee then ; 

The midnight hours, with songs and wine, 
I ever siar'd with thee ; 

The midnight hours, they still are thine, 
And fatal memory. 


Forget thee '—In the mirthful dance, 
There steals some eye-beam’s ray 

Like thine—that makes me with its glance 
Turn swift in tears away. 

Go ask my minstrels, when they breathe 
The verse, the poet's pen, 

With each Parnassan sweet hath wreath’d, 
If I forget thee then! 


‘ Forget thee'—Oh! there is but one 
Could from my memory chase 

Each sweet charm I have gaz’d upon, 
Each softly winning grace, 

To be that one’s my first, first vow, 
I plecg’d wth infant breath, 

And he comes to demand me now ; 
Thy rival, love,—ts death. 

« Forget thee '—When my funeral urn 
Thy tearful gaze shall meet, 

And censers of aroma burn, 
Exhaling at my feet : 

When winds and storms careering sweep 
Unheeded o’er my breast, 

And cypress waves—then turn and weep, 
Aad own my love’s at rest.’ 


- -—~}¢4<ib> pew - 


A Description of the Antiquities and 
other Curiosities of Rome. By the 
Rev. Edward Burton, M. A. 

(Continued from p. 8.) 


We resume our extracts from the 
truly classical and interesting work of 


Mr. Burton :— 

‘In the last room is the celebrated sta- 
tue of the Dying Gladiator, as it is gene- 
rally called, but probably incorrectly. 
‘The person, whoever he is, seems on the 
very point of death. He isnaked, with a 
cord clasped round his neck: he lies on a 
shield, upon which there is also some- 
thing like a horn, with a string to suspend 
it: the horn is represented as broken: 
his sword is on the ground, and the sheath 
and belt by it. ‘The whole appearance 
of the statue is contrary to the appear- 
ance of its being a gladiator’ nor were 


the Greeks sufficiently addicted to spec- | 


tacles of that kind, to suggest a dying 
gladiator as a subject for a_ sculptor. 
There is a passage in Pliny where some 
such a statue as this is described. He tells 
us that Ctesilas (who was cotemporary 
with Phidias,) made the statue of a 
person who was wounded and is just 
sinking, in which you could see exactly 
how much life was remaining in him. 
Some persons have been caught by these 
words, and concluded that we have in the 
Capitol a work of Ctesilas. But Pliny is 
speaking of a bronze statue, so that this 
cannot be the work described by him, or 
at least it could be only a copy. The 
question then remains, what did the 
sculptor intend to represent. The cord 
and the horn are the only peculiarities 
to guide us in ourconjectuies. Winkle- 
mann thinks that it was intended for a he- 
rald: and he certainly brings a remarka- 





ble testimony in favour of his opinion, in 
the inscription over the statue of a man 
who had been victorious at the Olympic 
games, and was himself a herald. ‘lhe 
words are, 

obS’ bed carmiyywr, ovr avadsiypat’ txwre 
The meaning of which is, that he ful- 
filled his office without either horn,or cord. 
Hesychius gives this explanation of 
nvadsiy nares by calling it nas wgh 
TeaNNACUGS a bridle or cord about the 
neck: and it appears that heralds were 
accustomed to fasten a cord round their 
throats, that they might not injure them- 
selves in speaking or blowing the horn. 
This inscription therefore would imply, 
that the herald in question had made him- 
self audible at the games by his voice 
alone, without eithercord or horn. ‘The 
conjecture is ingenious, and perhaps it 
will be impossible to prove that it is not 
the true one. No other hypothesis ac- 
counts for the horn and cord being add- 
ed: but still, if it was not for the Greek 
inscription, no one would have thought of 
guessing it to be an herald. [ once con- 
ceived that it might be intended for a per- 
son who had killed himself: and in seek- 
ing for a name I should recommend an 
investigation of those characters of anti- 
quity, who distinguished themselves by 
suicide. The statue was found at Antium, 
by Cardinal Albani, and belonged to the 
Ludovisi family. The right hand is mo- 
dern, and so is part of the base. Some 
say they were added by Michael An- 
gelo.’ 

Mr. Burton combats the idea that 
the two horses placed upon the top of 
the Quirinal Hill, which some call 
Castor and Pollux, and others, Alex- 
ander taming Bucephalus, can have 
been the works of Phidias and Praxi- 
telles, as generally asserted. Trrajan’s 
Pillar Mr. B. considers to have been 
begun by that emperor, but not finish- 
ed by him, as Dio Cassius asserts. 
The pillar was erected in a magnifi- 
cent forum, which was also called after 
the name of Trajan, It was built by 
the architect Appollodorus :— 

‘ Eutropius and Cassiodorus call it one 
hundred and forty feet high; but P. Vic- 
tor says one hundred and twenty-eight, 
which agrees with the measurement in 
modern Roman feet. P. Victor is, how- 
ever, wrong in the number of the steps 
and windows, making one hundred and 
eighty-five of the former and forty-five of 
the latter; whereas there are one hun- 
dred and eighty-four steps, and forty- 
three windows or apertures for light. 
‘The base measures twenty-feet on each 
side ; it is covered with trophies, and at 
each corner is an eagle, holding in his 
talons a wreath of oak, which extends 
from one to the other. <A laurel wreath 
surrounds the bottom of the shaft as a To- 
rus. 

‘The shaft itself is covered with bas- 
raliefs, which go round the whole, from 
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the bottom to the top, in twenty-three 
spirals. ‘They represent the exploits of 
‘Trajan in both his Dacian expeditions. 
There are about two thousand five hun- 
dred figures in all, and that of ‘Trajan is 
repeated more than fifty times. The fi- 
gures are about two feet high in the lower 
part of the column, but towards the top 
they inerease in size, that they may ap- 
pear the same from below. The highest 
figures have nearly double the height of 
the lower ones, as have the spirals them- 
selves. Only thirty-three separate pieces 
of marble are used in the whole work, of 
which eight are inthe base, twenty-three 
in the shaft, one in the capital, and one 
above it. ‘There is a spiral staircase 
within, which winds twelve times round, 
and contains, as stated above, one han- 
dred and eighty-four steps.’ 

‘A statue of ‘Trajan formerly sur- 
mounted the whole, as may be proved 
from coins still extant. ‘The head was 
also found inthe rubbish at the bottom, 
and came into the possession of the Car- 
dinal della Valle. The feet were standing 
in the time of Sextus V. It is conjectured, 
that the height of the statue was twenty- 
one feet. Bellori says eighteen. Sex- 
tus V. erected one in gilt bronze to St. 
Peter, in 1587.’ 

* * * 

‘The Roman dress and manners may 
receive considerable light from these 
bas-reliefs. We find the soldiers con- 
stantly carrying their swords on the right 
side. On a march they are generally 
bare-headed: some have no helmets atall, 
others wear themsuspended to their right 
shoulder. Some of them have _ lions’ 
heads by way of a cap, with the mane 
hanging down behind. Each of them 
carry a stick over the left shoulder, 
which seems to have been for the pur- 
pose of conveying their provisions. We 
may observe 2 wallet, a vessel for wine, a 
machine for dressing meat, &c. We 
know, from other accounts, that they 
sometimes carried sixty pounds, and food 
for seventeen days; they never carried 
less than enough for three days. ‘Their 
shields are oblong, with different devices 
upon them. ‘The standardsare of various 
kinds; such asa hand within a wreath of 
laurel, which was considered a sign of 
concord. Pictures also were used, which 
were portraits of gods or heroes. ‘The 
soldiers wear upon their legs a kind of 
tight pantalcon, reaching a little below 
the knee, and not buttoned. ‘The Da- 
cians have loose pantaloons, reaching to 
the ancle and shoes: they also carry 
curved swords. ‘The Sarmatian cavalry, 
allies of Decebalus, wear plait-armour, 
covering the men and horses.’ 

‘ We might observe several other par- 
ticulars, such as a bridge of boats over a 
river, and that the boats every where 
are without a rudder, but are guided by 
an oar fastened with a thong on one side 
ofthestern. The wall of the camp has 
battlements, and the heads of the Dacians 
are stuck upon it. ‘Lhe Dacian women 





are represented burning the Roman pri- 
soners. We may also see the testud», 
formed by soldiers putting their shields 
together in a compact mass over their 
backs: also the sacrifice, called Suovetau- 
rilia. Victory is represented as writing 
with a pen upon a shield.’ 

Our author has some eloquent and 
just reflections on the Forum. He 
says,— 

‘The Forum is, perhaps, tlre most me- 
lancholy object which Rome _ contains 
within its walls. We may lament the 
ruin of a temple or a palace ; but our jn- 
terest in the fragments remaining is fre- 
quently diminished, by our either not 
knowing with certainty to what building 
they belonged, or because history has not 
stamped them with any peculiar recollec- 
tions. But standing upon the hill of the 
capitol, and looking down upon the Ro- 
man Forum, we contemplate a scene with 
which we fancy ourselves familiar, and 
we seem suddenly to have quitted the 
habitations of living men. Not only is its 
former grandeur utterly annihilated, but 
the ground has not been applied to any 
other purpose. When we descend into 
it, we find that many of the ancient 
buildings are buried under irregular 
heaps of soil; and a warm imagination 
might fancy that some spell hung over the 
spot, forbidding it to be profaned by the 
ordinary occupation of inhabited cities. 

‘What Virgil says of its appearance be- 
fore the Trojan settlers arrived, is singu- 
larly true atthe present moment :— 

‘ Passim armenta videres 
Romanoque foro et lautis mugire carinis,’ 
An. viii. 360. 

‘Where the Roman people saw temples 
erected to perpetuate their exploits, and 
where the Roman nobles vied with each 
other inthe magnificence of theirdwellings, 
we now see few insulated pillars standing 
amidst some broken arches: or if the cu- 
riosity of foreigners has investigated what 
the natives neither think nor care about, 
we may perhaps see the remnant of a 
statue oracolumn extracted from the rub- 
bish. Where the Comiti were held, 
where Cicero harangued, and where the 
triumphal processions passed, we have 
now no animated beings, except stran- 
gers attracted by curiosity, the convicts, 
who are employed in excavating as a pun- 
ishment, and those more harmless ani- 
mals already alluded to, who find ascanty 
pasture, and a shelter from the sun under 
a grove of trees. The Roman forum is 
now called the Campo Vaccino. 

‘ If we look tothe boundaries of this 
desolation, the prospect isequally mourn- 
ful. Atone end we have the hill of the 
Capitol, on the summit of which, in- 
stead of the Temple of Jupiter, the won- 
der of the world, we have the palace of 
the solitary senator. If we wish to ascend 
this eminence, we have on one side the 
most ancient structure in Rome, and that 
a prison: on the other the ruins of a 
temple, which seems to have been among 
the finest in Rome, the name of which is not 
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known. If we turn from the Capitol, we 
have on our right the Palatine hill, which 
once contained the whole Roman peopie, 
which was afterwards insufficient for the 
house of one emperor, and is now oceny- 
pied by a few gardens and a convent. On 
the ieft there is arange of churches, form. 
ed out of ancient temples; and in front 
we discover at a considerable distance, 
through the branches of trees and the ruins 
of buildings, the mouldering arches of 
the Colosseuin. 

‘ If ever we could wish to meditate, 
and might be allowed to moralize, upon 
the vicissitudes of human greatness, it 
would be here. I could well pardon the 
weakness of that mind, if it must be call- 
ed weakness, which feels sorrow at such 
ascene. But [could neither envy the phi- 
losophy, nor pardon the ‘selfishness of 
him, who, because nature has denied him 
a heart susceptible of such impressions, 
would extend the prohibition to all around 
him. When Marcellus wept as Syracuse 
was about to fall, and Martius surveyed 
the ruins of Carthage with the eye not of 
a hero, but ofa man, we surely do not think 
that human nature was degraded: butthe 
sorrow of the one must have been increas- 
ed by the thought, that so much splen- 
dour must shortly fall a sacrifice to his 
own glory: and when Marius saw his 
country’s ancient rival in the dust, he 
must have felt that the same cause which 
sent him as an exile to the shores of Afri- 
ca, might shortly level his own city to the 
fate of Carthage. Yet are we accustomed 
to adinire both the feelings of Marcellus 
and of Marius. May we not then be al- 
lowed to sympathize with the mighty 
naines which once graced the Roman Fo- 
rum? May we notsee in it a memorial 
that whatever is great may be overthrown? 
and, what is more mortifying to buman 
pride, that much which is overthrown 
may be forgotten? Posthumous fame has 
such charms for some men, that they would 
consent to be overwhelmed, if they were 
certain that they would be talked about 
some thousand years after. But ambition 
would find but poor encouragement in the 
ruins of the Forum, whereso much great- 
ness lies doubly buried; and though 
some fragments may occasionally _be 
brought to light from the soil wiich 
covers them, yet the revolution of ages 
has consigned them to oblivion, and they 
serve only to excite the ingenuity oF 
the jealousy of antiquaries.’ 

Mr. B. gives a good account of the 
Egyptian Obelisks at Rome — those 
monuments of antiquity, which carry 
us back to the age of Sesostris and 
Sothis, upwards of a thousand vears 
before the birth of Christ. Of one of 
these which stands in the middle area, 
in front of St. Peter's, we quote our 
author’s description ;— 

‘ It is not inscribed with hieroglyphics- 
[ts first position in Rome was not far from 
its present one, it having stood in the Ci 
cus of Caligula, (afterwards called the 
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Circus of Nero,) close to the Basilica. 
its actual position was in the passage now 
leading from the sacristy to the choir, 
and is marked by a square stone. Its 
having been found in this circus identifies 
‘t with the obelisk which Pliny speaks of, 
from whence we learn, that it was erected 
in Heliopolis, by Nuncoreus, son of Se- 
sostris, being the only one of the obelisks 
which was broken. ‘“ ‘Tertius Obeliscus 
Rome in Vaticano Cali et Neronis Prin- 
cipum Circo, ex omnibus unus omnino 
fractus est in molitione; quem fecerat 
Sesostridis filius Nuncoreus.” 

‘ Another passage of Pliny proves this 
to be one of the two obelisks, which He- 
rodotus mentions to have been erected by 
Phero, son of Sesostris, when he recover- 
ed from his blindness, which were one 
hundred cubits high andeight wide. For 
Pliny adds, *ejusdem remanet et alius 
centum cubitorum, quem post cxcitatem 
visu. reddito ex oraculo Soli sacravit.” 
Herodetus and Pliny differ as to the 
name of the son of Sesostris, but they 
evidently mean the same obelisk. Dio- 
dorus tells the same story as Herodotus. 
Itistrue, that Herodotus makes both the 
obelisks to have been one hundred cubits 
high, whereas Pliny says, that the first 
was Only forty-eight; but as the latter 
author tells us that it was broken in being 
erected, this may account for the differ- 
ence. Eusebius and Diodorus make 
Phero to have reigned three hundred and 
thirty-one years after the taking of ‘Troy. 
According to Aristotle, he lived long be- 
fore. This king, whether his name were 
Nuncoreus or Phero, when the obelisk 
was being erected, fastened his own son 
to the top of it, that the engineers might 
be more careful in raising it. 


‘ Caligula transported it to Rome, and 
dedicated it to Augustus and ‘Tiberius. 
Pliny relates some curious particulars of 
its being conveyed to Rome. “ A fir- 
treeof prodigious size was used in the 
vessel, which by the command of Cali- 
gula, brought the obelisk from Egypt 
which stands in the Vatican Circus, and 
four blocks of the same sort of stone to 
support it. Nothing certainly ever ap- 
peared on the sea more astonishing than 
this vessel; one hundred and twenty 
thousand bushels of lentiles served for its 
ballast: the length of it nearly equalled 
all the left side of the port of Ostia; for 
it was sunk there by the Emperor Clau- 
dius. The thickness of the tree was as 
much as four men could embrace with 
their arms.” Suetonius also tells us, that 
- emperor ** built the harbour at Ostia, 
py, throwing out an arm on the right and 

rind by closing up the entrance with 
‘ pler at a great depth. In order to 
make the foundations of this pier stronger, 
shetok sank the ship, in which the great 
} SK had been brought from Egypt; 
leh driving in piles, he erected 
en of 1 -- very lofty tower, 1 tmita- 
meine sth exandnan Pharos, that ships 

jut steer their course by fires to be 
“Urot there at night.” 





sent place in 1586, under the direction of 
the celebrated architect Fontana, at an 
expense of 40,000 scudi, about 90001. 
The operation has been described by 
Fontana himself, in a work written upon 
the occasion, with engravings of the ma- 
chinery; and subsequently by his rela- 
tion, Carlo Fontana, who added more 
plates in a work published in 1604. Pre- 
vious to this removal, it was still standing 
upright, and not thrown down, as the 
biographer of Sextus V. (Platina,) states 
itto have been, by Totila. ‘The soil 
had considerably accumulated round the 
base, so that the inscription was covered, 
which is now legible :— 

DIVO CAES. DIVI IVLU F, AVGVSTO TI. CAES. 

DIVI AVG. F. SACRVM. 

weighed 993,537 pounds. lorty-six cranes, 

‘ Fontana conjectured, that the obelisk 
600 men, and 140 horses, were employed 
in removing it. Amongst other rewards 
bestowed upon the architect for his suc- 
cessful labours, Sextus gave him all the 
timber, ropes, iron, &c. employed in the 
work, which were valued at 20,000 crowns. 

‘So great was the interest excited by 
this undertaking, and so much impor- 
tance was attached by the Pope to the so- 
lemnity of its execution, that during the 
elevation of the Obelisk, it was ordered, 
that no person should speak, under pain of 
death. One of the Bresca family of the 
ancient republic of 5. Remo, being pre- 
sent atthe time, and seeing the ropes on 
the point of breaking from the great 
friction, violated the order for silence by 
calling for water. ‘The Pope, instead of 
inflicting the sentence upon him, asked 
him to name his reward. He selected 
the privilege of supplying palms for the 
papal chapel on Palm-Sunday ; a privi- 
lege which is still claimed by the Bresca 
family. A painting of the operation of 
the removal is now in the Vatican Libra- 
ry, in which the seizing of this man by 
the guards is represented. 

‘It has been found, that this obelisk 
does net actually stand where the archi- 
tect intended it. For if a line be drawn 
from the centre of the dome of S. Pe- 
ter’s, through the middle door, it will 
not cut the obelisk, but will pass aloat 
eleven feet to the south of it. ‘he error 
is ascribed by some to Fontana himself; 
by others, to Maderno, the architect em- 
ployed by Paul V., who did not join on 
the new building in a right line with 
that which had been erected before by 
Michael Angelo. ‘The obelisk is of red 
granite. Fontana makes the whole 
height 180 palms, (132 feet,) which in- 
cludes the pedestal and all the ornaments 
at the top. Without these it is 113 palms 
(84 feet.) It now serves as the gnomon 
toameridian. ‘here is a tradition, that 
the ashes of J. Casar were in a gilt ball at 
the top of it. But Fontana says in his 
work, that this is certainly a mistake. 
There was such a ball, bat nothing of any 
kind was found within it.’ 

(Lo be concluded in our next.) 
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THE COFFEE HOUSE. 
(FOR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE-) _ 

Ir we may believe Sir John Hawkins, 
Dr. Johnson declared that he never 
enjoyed greater comfort than when 
seated in the box of a coffee-house ; 
and this agrees with ‘the experience of 
almost all single men, and, perhaps, 
of not a few married ones. 

One advantage of a coffee-house con- 
sists in its affording, at the same time, 
the two opposite pleasures of solitade 
aud company; if you choose conversa- 
tion, you may begin or join in one 
immediately; 1f you prefer taciturnity, 
you may shroud yourself with a news- 
paper or magazine, secure of remain- 
ing unmolested; and this hberty of 
choice isa great privilege for our coun- 
tryimen, whose tempers generally fluc- 
tuate with the mercury in their baro- 
meters. Yn a French cotfee-hodse, the 
case is very different; there, you dre 
obliged to talk in your own defetice, 
fora Frenchman would think himself 
heinously unpolite if he did not force 
you to converse. In England, if you 
wish to be silent, you are left to the 
free enjoyment of your own thoughts, 
and herein the palm of superior polite- 
ness must be conceded to us, Our 
lively neighbours, however, only of- 
fend by mistake; they cannot conceive 
that any person should decline partici- 
pating in what they consider the chief 
business of life, the great end of being; 
abandoning the axiom of their philo- 
sopher, they place the proof of exist- 
ence, not in thought, but in speeth ; 
loguimur, ergo, sumus. 

To a diligent scrutinizer of charac- 
ter, of the thousand openings througti 
which the soul unconsciously peeps 
into day, a coffee-house presents the 
amplest tield of observation : with such 
rich mines at command, why has our 
comedy degenerated so lamentably ? 
[t is because our authors do not fre- 
quent coffee-houses; did they imitate 
the conduct of their predecessors In 
this respect, we should have a_ fair 
chance of seeing something produced 
that would outlive the third night. 
Let them, by all means, enter on a 
course of coffee-houses, beginning with 
the Northumberland, and ending with 
Tom's. Eastwatd of the latter, man- 
ners would sink too low; westward of 
the former, they would rise too high, 
For fashionable life affords little or no 
scope for dramatic power; in that 
sphere, all habits are cast m the same 
inould, all individual peculiaritres con- 
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cealed, and all external signs of tokens 
of inward emotions studiously repress- 
ed, and thus a cold and polished uni- 
formity pervades the whole body ; it 
is only in the middling classes that na- 
tive character appears in full unpruned 
luxuriance; every one knows how dull 
and faint are the efforts of Mathews to 
delineate people of fashion; but get 
him among the middle ranks, and he 
there revels and riots inan overflowing 
stream of humour, for there alone he 
finds an inexhaustible field for his 
matchless mimicry. 

I am now seated in the Chapter 
Coffee House, a place highly suited to 
one who loves to reflect and contem- 
plate; the low browed smoky roof of 
the apartment, the rows of dusty books, 
the literary associations connected with 
the name of the house, all tend to in- 
spire gravity and thoughtfulness ; 
every thing here breathes an air of se- 
dateness and antiquity; no modern 
publications enter the wal!s*, no 
Baldwins, Black woods, or New Month- 
lies. The sober jokes of the European 
are alone permitted to enliven the ve- 
nerable antiquarianism of the Gentle- 
man’s and the hyper hypsistic radical- 
ism of the Monthly; nay, it was but 
within a very few years that the pale 
and sallow mantled Quarterly obtained 
admission, not till long after the shelves 
had groaned beneath many a volume, 
enshrining the lucubrationus of the 
northern mustigophori :— 

‘ Cold friends to us, what do they in the north ” 

In this coffee-house the dullest mor- 
tal may find plenteous opportunities 
for editying remark ; observe that gen- 
tleman, who, with delight expressed 
in his countenance, is reading and re- 
reading the same page of a magazine ; 
it is a communication from himself, ac- 
cepted and inserted. Observe the 
other, who eagerly snatches up a ree 
view, and after a hasty glance at the 
cover, throws it down with an air of 
disappointment; he is the author of a 
new work, and the critics have not no- 
ticed it. Observe the third, who is 
gazing on the list of * works reviewed,’ 
and agitating the leaves with trembling 
unsteady fingers ; he is also an author, 
his work is reviewed, and he is sum- 
moning all his courage to ascertain the 
verdict. Observe the fourth, laying 
down the Literary Chronicle with a 
smile of pleasing expectation; he has 
seen, 1n the address to correspondents, 
‘T. G. in an early.number.’ Listen 
attentively to those two, who are con- 
versing at the upper end of the room; 


* The Literary Chronicle is an exception. 





by the help of your ears you may dis- 
cover, not only their profession, but 
the respective ranks they hold in it; 
their solemn and measured voices be- 
speak them clergymen, but the varied 
sonorous tone of the one declares him 
to bea rector, accnstomed to preach, 
while the low monotonous marmur of 
the other shows that he isa curate, ac- 
customed ouly to read. . 

The newspapers furnish an immedi- 
ate test for the discovery of political 
prificiples; you can pronounce at once 
whether a man be whig or tory, and you 
know what paper he takes in, if you 
may ascertain the same point in a cof- 
fee-house, by observing what paper he 
first calls for; nay, there are even ex- 
terior indications, characters imprinted 
on the features and person, whieh in- 
stantly betray a man’s party. That 
tall gaunt figure, with restlessness and 
dissatisfaction in his face, must be an 
oppositionist, as assuredly as his portly 
contented looking neighbour is a friend 
to the powers that be. 

{ distrust the man, who, when he 
enters a coffee-room, calls to the waiter, 
‘bring me a paper ;’ this mdefinitude 
is anti-British; every Englishman, if 
he thinks at all about politics (and who 
will confess he does not), ought to bea 
partizan; I willingly make an excep- 
tion in favour of those well dressed 
young gentlemen, 

‘In cute curanda plus equo operata juventus, 

one sometimes encounters in a coflee- 

house, who, though legally, are not in- 
tellectually, arrived at years of discre- 
tion; who think the Examiner and John 
Bull ‘devilish fine things,’ and who 
are not quite certain whether Paris 1s 
the capital of France, or France the 
capital of Paris; but for Englishmen 
of mature age and understanding to 
stand aloof from the political contest, 
is as pernicious to their country as 
in fact it is to themselves, for they 
are thus deprived of that perpetual 
pleasure arising from the canvassing of 
public affairs, which Paley enumerates 
among the advantages of a democrati- 
cal government. 

But to the misogynist, above every 
other person, a coffee-house is Ely- 
sium; here isa retreat, within whose 
precincts uo female dares intrude, 
where the hoarse base notes of lordly 
man reverberate in all their native 
roughness, unsweetened with the soft 
feminine treble; with what sober cer- 
tainty of waking bliss does he view the 
passing nymph, who casts an anxious 
and prying glance into a building irre- 
vocably closed against her sex. [am 





surprised that some aspiring female, 
some Clodia, has not, impelled by 
fierce curiosity, assuined the male 
garb, in order to pass the forbidden 
threshold. How coines it, too, that 
the French, who pique themselves on 
their gallantry, have not erected a la- 
dies’ coffee-house; it would certainly 
create a prodigious sensation 1n Paris, 
and make the fortune of the happy 
speculator. In London, the rigid Te 
forcement of the laws of vicinage 
would, I fear, speedily overthrow such 
an establishment, for, if it were not 
presented by the parish as disorderly, 
the unfortunate neighbours would soon 
be in the same predicament as the peo- 
ple who dwelt near the Catadupa, 
‘qui, propter magnitudinem sonitis, 
sensu audiendi caret.’ T. G. 


—_—§ Ha 
SER JOHN OLDCASTLE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 


Sir,—In Rowe’s edition of Shake- 
speare, published in 1709, there is a 
play, entitled ‘Sir John Oldcastle the 


vood Lord Cobham.’ ‘This drama is. 


no longer allowed a place among the 
works of our immortal bard, but it is 
rather a curiosity in itself. It was 
probably written about the time in 
which Shakespeare lived, and the au- 
thor seems to have selected the inter- 
esting name of the celebrated Lollard 
only to produce scenes the very reverse 
of those in which Sir John was engag- 
ed. We know that Cobham, having 
fled from persecution, was given up to 
his pursuers by Earl Powis, and burn- 
ed on a gallows at Tyburn, on which 
he was horizontally suspended, while a 
tire was kindled beneath. In the play 
he triumphantly vindicates himself, 
and he is saved from unmerited punish- 
ment by that very person who really 
vave him up to his infuriated enemies. 
It is a little singular, that the truly al- 
fecting incideuts which belong to his 
story should thus be passed over by the 
dramatist. The curious will be amus- 
ed with the manner in which an Irish- 
man was then drawn. It depended not 
for importance on astring of bulls, but 
he was made to speak such English as 
latterly play-writers have agreed to 
give to Mungo, in the * Padlock.’ One 
of his speeches is as follows: * Be me 
tro master is poor Irishman—is want 
lodging, is have no money, 1s starve 
and cold—good master give her soue 
meat, is famise and tye.’ 
I remain, Sir, 
Your's, &c: 


i, Y. 
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OBSERVATIONS AT FOUR-SCORE. 





HAVING arrived at four-score, allow 
me to state some of the feelings attend- 
ant upon that advanced age. 

Iam strongly attached to old habits 
and old fashious, even though absurd. 
Instead of longing for a new coat, I 
part with an old one as with an old 
friend, 

L forget some lessons, and cannot 
learn others. One lesson, however, | 
must learu,—to eat without teeth. 

The farther we advance in vears, 
the more we are affected with both 
heat and cold. In early life our feel- 
ings are but little influenced by either. 

{ can better remember the transac- 
tions of seventy years than of yester- 
day; peur liquor into a fall vessel and 
the top will ran off first. Perhaps I 
can recollect being in a thousand com- 
panies; every person which composed 
them is now departed, except myself, 
Upon whatever family I cast a distant 
eye, | remark 1n that family a generation 
is sprung into life, passed through the 


bloom of the day, and sunk into the | 


night. My old friends have slipped 
off the stage, and I am as unfit to 
unite with new as new cloth with old, 
ry 

thus [ am become a stranger to the 
world which I have long known. 


As age increases, sleep decreases ; 


when achild enters upon life, it ean: 


sleep twenty-two out of the twenty- 
four hours, Its sleep will diminish 
about three hours upon the average 
every year during the next three, when 
activity will enable it to nurse itself, 
That reduction will afterwards be near- 


ly one hour every ten years, till he are | 
rives ateighty, when four or five will 


he his hours of sleep. 


It is curious to contemplate the 
fluctuation of property. I have seen 
the man of opulence look with disdain 
upon a pauper in rags. T have seen 
that pauper mount the wheel of for- 
tune, and the other sink to the bottom. 
I have seen a miserable cooper not 
worth the shavings he made, place his 
son toa banker, and his son become a 
rich banker, a member of parliament, 
aud a baronet. 


Eis final Observations. 


1812.—In 1742, I attended divine 
a at Castle Gate Meeting, in 
‘Nottingham, The minister, in eluci- 


and there is more reason to conclud® 
that [ am the only person left. 

This day, October 11th, is my birth 
day. I enter upon my ninetieth year, 
aud have walked ten miles.—New 
York Gazette. 
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GRECISMS IN ENGLISH WRITERS. 


From the Classical Journal. 





‘Not all the oyntments brought from Delos 
isle 5 
Nor from the confines of seaven-headed Nile ; 
Nor that brought whence Pheenicians have 
abodes.’ 
IW. Browne's Past. Retrosp. No.3. p. 156. 
So in Southey's Roderick :— 
‘all day long 
Among the hills they travelled silently, 
Till when the stars were setting, at what hour 
The breath of heaven is coldest, they descried 
Within a lonely grove the appointed fire,’ &c. 
Jeremy Taylor speaks of being 
‘contined into a prison.’ This writer 
‘also mukes frequent transitions from 
the singular to the plural, somewhat 
after the manner of the Greeks—an 
idiom visible also in the Old Testa- 
‘ment. In the original poetry of Dry- 
den, many classical idioms, as well as 
allusions, occur; a peculiarity owing 
ito his habit of translation from the 
classics. This propensity would per- 
| haps have been more fully developed 
in his projected epic. There 1s a line 
in the Absalom and Achitophel, which 
sounds like a literal translation from 
| the Latin :— 
| snatch ‘d in early time 
| 











By unequal fates and Providence’s crime : 
a line otherw'se remarkable for the 
| Miltonian elision (an instance of which 
'occurs also in Cowley’s Davideis) and 
for the irreverence of the expression, 
which is less visible in a Latin garb— 
‘Ccelicoldm culpa, fatisque ereptus iniquis.’ 


—_——+o@>o— 


MISCELLANEA CLASSICA. 


From the same, 








‘THESE mountains,’ says Mitford, 


Hist. Vol. i. p. 151, note, speaking of 


those adjoining to Thermopylae, ‘ ac- 


cording to all travellers, are now wood- 


less. Nor has the destruction been a 


/modern event: it 1s noticed by Sta- 
'tius, as in his time extensive in the 
' Roman empire, 
Greece :— 

, © Nusquam umbre vetercs; minor Othrys, et 
| ardua silent 


aud especially 1) 


‘ating his subject, made this impres- | Taygeta; exuti viderunt a€ra montes. 


on remark, that it was very probable, 
iXty years, every one in that crowd- 

*C assembly would have descended into 
grave. Seventy years have elapsed, 


Jam natat omne nemus: c#eduntur robora 
classi. 





Ipsum jam puppibus #quor 


} 
Deficit, et totos consumuunt carbasa ventos.” 


Stat. Achill. 1. ¥. 426. 





Statius, however, has no reference to 
any part of the Roman empire but 
Greece; neither is he speaking of the 
desolated state of the Grecian forests 
in his own day, but merely describing, 
in a strain of characteristic hyperbole, 
the consumption occasioned by an 
event, long anterior to the period at 
at which Hetodotus and Mr. Mitford 
describe these mountains as covered 
with trees—the Trojan war. 

By way of a concluding bead to 
our long roll of parallel passages we 
shall subjoin two instances, one partly 
classical, the other purely English. 
‘Quandoquidem data sunt ipsis quoque fata 

sepuicris.’ Jur. Sat. x. 146. 

Thus Jeremy Taylor, in his cele- 
brated sermon on the death of the 
Countess of Carbery—* Every thing 
finds a grave and a tomb; and the 
very tomb itself dies by the bigness of 
its pompousness and luxury.’ 

Conrad of Wirzburg, is for ever 
complaining of the apathy of the great, 
who had ceased to cultivate poetry 
themselves, and left it unpatronised in 
others; yet he indignantly exclaims, 
‘he cares not for their gifts,—hms 
tongue shall not be silent, since the 
art itself will reward him;—he will 
continue his song like the nightingale, 
—she who sings for her own sake ;— 
hidden in the woods, her notes assuage 
her cares, nor does she heed whether 
any stranger listens to the strain,’ 
Thus in one of Cowper’s hymns :— 


‘The calm retreat, the silent shade, 
With prayer and praise agree ; 

And seem by Thy sweet bounty made 
For those that worship Thee, 

Thee, if Thy spirit touch the soul, 
And grace her mean abode, 

Oh, with what joy, and peace, and love, 
She communes with her God! 

There, like the nightingale, she pours 
Her solitary lays ; 

Nor asks a witness to her song, 
Nor thirsts for human praise.’ 


— —- 


Original Poetry. 


PLL aL ELH 


SONNET. 
TO THE EVENING STAR. 
ALL hail, bright Star of slow-descending night, 
Leader of Heav’n's innumerable train, 
How doth thy presence glad the weary swain ; 
How fill his aching bosom with delight. 
What joy doth sparkle in the seaman’s eyes, 
Toiling in stormy seas the live-long day, 
Where care and fear beset his watr yway, 
To view thy silver light from clouded skies. 
He greets thy twinkling rays, till calmer skies 
Roll ‘neath his keel, and rude winds reek to 
rest; 

His heart by foes and dangers late possess’d, 
Kesumes its courage with the gentle breeze 
That wafts him onward to his native shore, 
Which late he fear’d he should behold no more. 

SAM SPRITSALL. 
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SONG. 
Ye kings, I envy not your fate ; 
For what are kings but slaves of state ? 
Give me the cottage, snug and neat, 
That stands upon the moor. 


Though half the frenzied world ye waste, 
Contentment never is your guest: 
A thousand cankering cares infest, 

And wring your bosom’s $ core, 


While I've my utmost wish attained, 
No murmuring nation’s treasures drained, 
No guilty nation’s honour stained, 

In fields of floating gore. 


I've never sought, by fraud or stealth, 

To heap up useless stores of wealth, 

And Heaven has granted peace and health ; 
Then who would ask for more ? 


No rebel passions taught to crave, 

I’m no man’s debtor, no man’s slave; 

Ambition, grasp from wave to wave, 
The globe—to me thou'rt poor. 


Then learn, ye sons of pride, from me 

The manly art of living free, 

Nor meanly bend the servile knee 
To court the smiles of power. 


J eat the bread of honest toil ; 

My prattling babes, my Mary’s smile, 

At evening all my cares beguile ; 
Then who would call me poor? 


Then kings, I envy not your fate, 
For what are kings but slaves of state ? 
Give me the cottage, snug and neat, 
That stands upon the moor. 
AULY DOMINIE. 


PPAF EC LOLPPL EC ELIE LOCPELPLEEELFCEEEEEFLAFLE LLL LEO 


SONG. 
THE RURY-LIP MAID OF THE VALE. 


O think not I rove with each nymph that I 


meet, 
No! believe me I’ve something to do than to 
tov 5 
Yet I own there is nothing more pleasing or 
sweet, 


Nor none that produces such exquisite jov, 
At asmilefrom the girl I’ve breath’d my fond 
tale, 
Sweet Patty—the ruby-lip maid of the vale ! 

I own to have loiter’d in ple ASUTE "s gay train, 
And sile ntly sigh’d for hymen’s soft band : 
Tho’ I ne ‘er saw the maid, and I’ve search’d 

ev'ry plain, 
That could fix on my heart to give her my 
hand, 
Till mine eyes caught the cot where virtues 
prevail 
With Patty—the ruby lip maid of the vale. 
Ah! think not I courted the fair to betray, 
Or trifled with beauty and innocence join’d ; 
No! far be the thought and banished for aye, 
That would rob for a moment the fear of 
her mind. 
Go tell lovely truth nor let envy assail, 
I'm Patty’s—the ruby-lip maid of the vale. 
HAtTr. 








Che Mrama. 


Drury Lane THeatre.—Notwith- 
standing the often repeated assertion 
that the legitimate drama is not sufh- 
ciently attractive in the present day to 


fill the theatres; and although Mr. El- 
liston is unfortunately without the ho- 


| Nicholas; 





_— 





liday amusement of a pantomime, yet 
with sterling comedy and tragedy, he 
has had good houses the whole of the 
last week. Indeed, his company of 
comedians is excellent; and in tragedy 
he can successfully cope with any op- 
ponent. The excellent comedy of Se- 
crets Worth Knowing, which has been 
too much shelved of late, has been per- 
formed three times at this theatre in an 
admirable manner. It combines near- 
ly the whole comic, and some portion 
of the tragic and operatic strength of 
the ¢ company. Elliston, in Rostrum ; 
Munden, in April; Cooper, 10 Eger- 
ton; Harley, in Plethora; Knight, mn 
Mrs. West, in Mrs. Gre- 
ville; Mrs. edwin, in Sally; and Ma- 
dame Vestiis, in Rose Sy dney, afford- 
ed arich treat to the lovers of genu- 
ine comedy. 

On Monday Mr. Kean appeared for 
the first time since the holidays, in the 
often repeated, but still attractive, 
character of Richard the Third; a 
part in which, notwithstanding it is 
not without blemishes, he always ‘en- 
acts more than a man,’ and generally 
elicits new beauties. Mrs. W. West 
was the Lady Anne of the evening, and 
played with much feeling, Cooper's 
Richinond, though always good, was, 
on this night, excellent. 

On Wednesday, Miss Edmiston 
again appeared in the arduous task 
she has imposed on herself, that of em- 
bodying Shakspeare’s grand, but fear- 
ful cor \ception—Lady Macheth. Much 
as we saw to admire in this lady’s first 
performance of a character beset with 
difficulties in itself, and associated with 
recollections so detrimental to the fair 


i debutante, yet we confess, on Wed- 


nesday, we were astonished to see how 
she had improved; all those striking 
scenes which, in language and situa- 
tion, are so well calculated to work on 
the feelings of an audience, were pour- 
traved with inarked fidelity and force ; 
and if this lady has a fault, it is that of 
acting too much, for she is not merely 
contented with an increasing attention 
to the business of the scene, but she 
endeavours to make every expression 
produce some effect; and yet there is 
no exuberance of action to damp the 
spirit of the whole. Mr. Kean’s Mac- 
beth possessed all its usual excellence; 
and in the scenes where be appeared 
with 
talent was seen to great advantage. 
The favourite farce of the Wags of 
Windsor followed, in which Fitzw iHiam 


Lady Macbeth, the collision of 





not sorich as a previous representative’, 
of the character, yet he was not def. 
cient in comic humour. Harley’, 
Caleb Quot’em, Knight’s John Lamp, 
aud Gattie’s Deputy Bull were aij 
excellent. 

Covent GAarDEN THEATRE.—Mop. 
day night restored to these boards that 
delightful syren, Miss Stephens, jn 
sood health, and, what to an audience 
is an object of perhaps still more im. 
portance, in excellent voice. The 
part selected for her first appearance 
this season was Polly, in the Beggar's 
Opera, and we never heard her give 
the delightful airs of this opera with 
happier ‘elect. Iuthe duet with Mr, 
Peachum, ‘ Oh, Polly, you might have 
toy’d and kiss’d,” she was twice encor. 
ed; and she sung nearly the whole of 
the songs twice. ‘To Miss Hallande, 
a young, modest, and amiable lady, 
who has been but a few months 
on the stage, was assigned, what we 
trust was not a very pleasing task, the 
character of Macheath. There is 
something revolting in a female play- 
ing this “part, but particularly so in 
the present instance; and although 
there are few actresses to whom we 
wish greater success than Miss Hal- 
lande, yet we almost wished her to 
fail, that she might not be doomed to 
repeat the character: she, however, 
sung delightfully, was frequently en- 
cored, and played the part with as 
much = spirit as was consistent with 
female delicacy. 

Surrey Turatre. — Within the 
short period of a fortnight, Mr. Dib- 
din, who perhaps more then any other 
individual living writes currente ca- 
lamo, has dram: atised the last novel of 
Sir Walter Scott, and produced it with 
sixteen new scenes, many of which 
are beautifully picturesque. — It is ens 
titled the Pirate, or the Wild Woman 
of Zetland. Those who have read thie 
novel, and have witnessed the ability 
with which Mr. Dibdin on former oc- 
‘asions, has embodied the spirit and 
interest of three volumes in_ three 
acts, will look to this melo drame with 
no ordinary degree of expectation. 
They will not be disappointed. Mr. 
Dibdin has preserved all the most 10- 
teresting partsof the story, all its sterl- 
Ing incident, and gives them a wild 
and terrific interest, which in_ their 
more dilated form they do not possess 
The mystic Pythoness, Norna, who, by 
‘spells and incantations dire, seems to 


| possess the power to £ ride on the whirl. 


appeared, for the first time, as Looney | wind, and direct the storm,’ had a? 
M*‘Twolter; and, though his brogue was able and energetic representative w 
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Vrs. Glover, formerly of Drury Lane 
Theatre, where she was well known 
and admired. Mr. Finn played Cleve- 
land with great spirit; his recovery 
from drowning was excellent, and we 
would recommend it as a good sub- 
ject for a picture for the Flumane So- 
ciety. Bengough ably personated the 
moody Mertoun ; Herring and Mrs. 
Brooks were adinirable in Triptolemus 
and Mrs. Baby Yellowley ; Wyatt had 
all the avarice which the author has 
ascribed to Bryce Snailsfoot, and Miss 
Bence was the very image and super- 
scription of Swertha. Gomery, tn the 
dramatic Buccanier, was quite at home; 
but, perhaps, the best character in the 
whole, was Salter’s personificatien of 
the superannuated poet, Claud Hal- 
cro. Nothing could be better than 
the reverential manner in which he 
spoke of ‘Glorious John,’ and the 
satisfaction with which he related his 
anecdotes on the subject. The sce- 
nery is excellent, and the piece com- 
pletely successful. 

Apeveut THeatre.—The ‘extrava- 
ganza burletta cf fun, frolic, fashion, 
and flash,’ called Tom and Jerry, con- 
tinues to draw crowded assemblies, and 
supersedes the necessity of producing 
any novel attraction, 

Onymptc Poearer.—The managers 
have recently added to their stock- 
pices a humourous and ludicrous 
iarce, called Tag in 7s?bulabion, found- 
ed upen the distresses of a country thea- 
trical manager.—The two principal 
characters are supported by Miss Hea- 
ey and Mr. Tayleure; the latter 
sings in admirable mock-bravura style, 
and is altogether peculiarly eccentric. 


iis". 
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Literature and Science. 
_ The Weather. —¥Extract from a very 
interesting Meteorological Journal for 
December, 1821, kept at the Observa- 
tory of the Academy (Dr. Burney’s) 
Gosport :— ; 

‘MW e have to record the most dreary 
ad the most disastrous month that ap- 
pears to our knowledge, in the meteoro- 
logical history of this country. The rains, 
Winds, temperature, both of the air and 
‘pring water, atmospherical electricity, 
ightaing, and thunder, have all occurred 
iN very Considerable excess, and for the 
Host part unparalleled within the British 
sles; and the pressure of the incumbent 
atmosphere diminished beyond compa- 
rison, . 
sant has fallen here, more or less, 
and sth: Pea on the 6th, 11th, 12th, 
ices l€ aggregate amounting to be- 
-©€n « and Sinches in depth! that is, 1-59 


och more than w 
more than we haye registered in any 
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former monthly period, and almost double 
the quantity of what we consider as a wet 
month in this latitude. So copious was 
its descent on the days and nights of the 
94th and 28th, that it amounted to 2-72 
inches. 

‘The imperious winds are said to have 
more resembled the typhons of the East 
than the sturdy gales of England. The 
squalls or gusts at intervals were certainly 
as powerful as the hurricane we experi- 
enced here on the 4th and 5th of March, 
1818S, but theirextreme violence was only 
transitory. 

‘ The following is the number of hard 
gales, or days on which they have pre- 
vailed this month, viz. four from S.E., ten 
from S.W., and two from the West. 

‘ [In our own neighbourhood much da- 
nage has been done to landed property by 
the united efforts ofthe high winds and hea- 
vy fallsof rain ; but the ships in Portsmouth 
harbour and at Spithead have braved the 
tempests in safety. Nearly the whole of 
Southsea Common and Stokesbay Marsh 
were, during some days, inundated, and 
the fortifications around the neighbour- 
hood slightly injured; besides the over- 
flowing of the carriage roads, low 
grounds, and cellars, by the collection of 
rain water from the hills, and lands lying 
above the general plane. It should, 
however, be observed that none of the 
tides in Portsmouth harbour rose so high 
by nine inches, as in the night of the 4th 
ot March, 1818. 

‘The mean temperature of the air ten 
feet above the ground is six degrees and 
a-half higher than the mean of December 
for many years past, and equal to some 
of our first spring months, which ts in 
great measure verified by the present 
forward state of vegetation: nor has the 
thermometer in the open air, in a nor- 
thern aspect, once descended to the freez- 
ing point within four degrees. ‘The max- 
imum temperature for the 6th, 7th, 24th, 
and 23th, occurred in the nights. The 
mean temperature of spring water is 
52 deg. 57 min. that is, five degrees and 
a-half higher than the mean for Decem- 
ber, 1820. ‘This also is a proof of the 
uncommonly high temperature of the 
ground at this season of the year. 

‘ At eleveu p. m. on Christmas eve, 
the mercury in our barometer, and in se- 
veral other good portable barometers in 
the neighbourhood, receded to 28-10 
inches, which is three-tenths lower than 
it fell during the hurricane before allud- 
ed to, and lower than we ever saw it be- 
fore. The hands of all the wheel-baro- 
meters that we had access to at the same 
time, were far out of or below the range 
oftheir scales. ‘ihe magnetic needle also 
was singularly affected on some of the 
most stormy days, having deviated froin 
its diurnal mean state, between three de- 
greesand four degrees towards the north. 

‘Should the reader be curious to in- 
quire how atmospherical electricity has 
prévailed in excess as above stated, we 
beg to say, that it was ascertained by re- 
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peated experiments with two insulated 
»ith balls, suspended from the rings of 
Heslay’s universal discharger, to which 
a long wire was attached, that acted as a 
conductor of the electric fluid, which 
caused considerable converging and di- 
verging motions of these balls. _ 

‘Of the prevalence of vivid lightning, 
we had ocular demonstrations on the 18th, 
19th, 20th, 2ist, and 27th, which was 
twice accompanied by thunder: and to 
account for its frequent occurrence at this 
season we need only refer to the facts of 
the unusually high temperature of the 
ground; and the wet, electric, and vio- 
lently agitated air, which had often-times 
a turbid aspect. 

‘ The atmospheric and meteoric pheno- 
mena that have come within our observa- 
tion this month are—2 parhelion, para- 
selena, two solar and eight lunar halos, 
seventeen meteors, one of which was six 
or seven inches in apparent diameter in 
the evening of the 11th, six perfect rain- 
bows, lightning on five different days, 
thunder on two.’ 








Che Wee. 


‘ Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta.’ 
LUCRETIUs. 


A i 


On the 8th of September, was caught, 
a sea-pigeon, near to the Isle of France, 
in the [Indian Ocean, with the follow- 
ing inscription tied to its leg :— 
‘ I’ve seen the Betsy far at sea, 
And where you soon may find it ; 
Whatever name your ship may be, 
Please write her name behind it "’ 


‘ Brig Betsy, Capt. S. Smith, at 
sea, lat. 34. 13. S. long. 51. 8. W. 
from Buenos Ayres, bound to London. 
This is to ascertain the distance and 
courses this bird may fly from thts, 
until it may be caught; and you will 


oblige me by inserting it in the public 


papers.—George Lord.’ This bird 
was caught in the American ship Flora, 
from Calcutta, bound to PhiladelpIna, 
and arrived last week at Liverpool from 
Philadelphia, 

Recreation.—Aylmer, Bishop of 
London, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
was charged with violating the Sab- 
bath—a charge founded ou his play- 
ing a game of bowls at Fulham, after 
service-time. In his defence he said, he 
did so for the diversion of his cares, and 
the preservation of his health; and that 
Christ, the best expositorof the Sabbath, 
said, that ‘the Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath.’ He 
was a man of great courage; which, he 
said, was owing to two things—one, 
that he neither feared nor cared for any 
loss of his place—the other q clear 





conscience. The Bishop being ope 
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day present when Queen Elizabeth, 
who, though suffering with the tooth- 
ache, was afraid to have her tooth 
drawn, to encourage her Majesty, he 
sat down in a chair, and calling to the 
operator, said, ‘ Come, although I am 
an old man, and have but four teeth 
to spare, draw me this.” Which was 
accordingly done ; and the Queen see- 
yong him make so slight a matter of it, 
sat down, and had her’s drawn also. 

Convinced that patience moderates 
every grief, a Frenchman conceived he 
could not speak better comfort to a 
young widow, who the day before had 
buried her husband, than by advising 
ber to ‘take patience.” The widow 
having already, within herself, made 
choice of a second caro sposa, whose 
name was Patience, vivaciously asked, 
«What! has he mentioned it to you ?’ 

James I. observed, that he never 
knew a modest man make his way at 
court. David Floyd upon this bluntly 
asked, ‘Pray, whose fault is that?’ 
His Majesty was silent. 

Alphonzo, King of Arragon, once 
sad, there were only four things worth 
living for—old wine to drink—old 
wood to burn—old books to read—and 
old friends to converse with, 


— 








Adbertisements. 


New and Improved Class Books. 
This day were published, by G. and W. B. 
WHITTAKER, 13, Ave-Maria Lane, London, 
PINNOCK’s JUVENILE READ- 
ER; being a Sequel to the Mentorian Primer; 
calculated for Children from four to seven 
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years old. Eighth Edition, with considerable 
Improvements, and the addition of many Ori- | 
ginal Pieces. Price 1s. 6d. 

The Curistiran CHILp’s READER 3; contain- 
ing a Selection of Easy Pieces from the Holy 
Scriptures, and from the writings of the most 
eminent Moralists and Divines, for the use of 
Junior Classes in Schools. Price 2s. 

An INTRODUCTION to the UniversaL Ex- 
PLANATORY READER, for Children from six to 
ten years old. Price 3s. 

PINNOCK’S EXPLANATORY ENGLISH READER, 
Price 53. bound. 

N.B. These four READERS are so arranged 
as to lead on the Pupil, by easy and regular 
gradation, to a complete acquirement of the 
art of Reading with grace and propriety; every 
care being taken to adapt them to any cupa- 
city; and the system on which they are cdited 
being found, from experience, to afford pecu- 
liar facility of instruction, with euse and plea- 
santness to the instructor. 

Universat Crass Book; consisting of a 
choice Variety of Selections, in Prose and Po- 
etry, On the most interesting and improving 
subjects, systematically arranged, and edited 
on a plan highly calculated to assist both 
Teacher and Pupil. Fifth Edition, corrected 


and greatly enlarged. 12mo. price 5s. bound. 
%,* A New and Complete School Cata- 





logue, gratis. 











- Advertisements. 


Std A 


DANIEL DEFOE’S HISTORY 
of the GREAT PLAGUE in LONDON, in 
1665, detailing the various calamitous events 
during that awful visitation, with the methods 
of Prevention and Cure,—the Manners and 
Customs of the Citizens at that time,—State of 
the City, & &c. 8vo. extra boards, 12s. 

Sold by T. Orror, 44, Newgate Street ; 
St™MPKIN and MaRSHALL ; and WILSON, Royal 
Exchange. 

* 





New Novel. 
This day was published, in Three Vols. 12mo., 
Price 21s. boards, 
LANGREATH; a Tale. By Mrs. 
NATHAN, Authoress of Elvington. 
‘Vice cannot fix, and Virtue cannot change : 
The once fall’n woman must for ever fall ; 
For Vice must have variety, while Virtue 
Stands like the sun, and all which rolls around 
Drinks life, and light, and glory from her as- 
pect !’ Lorp Byron. 
Printed for G. anal W. B. Wuirraker, Ave- 
Maria Lane. 





Just published, price 5s. extra boards, 
THE SECRETARY’s ASSIST- 
ANT; exhibiting the various and most correct 
Modes of Superscription, Commencement and 
Conclusion of Letters to Persons of every de- 
gree of rank; including the Diplomatic, Cleri- 
eal, and Judicial Dignitaries; with Lists of 
the Foreign Ambassadors and Consuls. Also, 
the Forms necessary to be used in Applications 
or Petitions to the King in Council, Houses of 
Lords and Cemmons, Government Offices, 
Public Companies, Xc. &e, 

By the AUTHOR of the PEERAGE and 
BARONETAGE CHARTS, &c. 
‘ Give unto every man his proper title, lest 
he be offended, and ye betray your ignorance.’ 
PSALMS. 
Printed for G. and W. B. WHITTAKER, Ave- 
Maria Lane. 





New and Improved Spelling Books. 

This day were published, by G. and W. B. 
Wuitrraker, 13, Ave-Maria-Lane, London, 
The FIRST SPELLING BOOK 
for Children: containing a Selection of Spell- 
ing Lessons only, in natural and appropriate 

gradation. Price Is. 

PInNOcCK’s EXPLANATORY ENGLISH SPELL- 
ING Book, containing Improved Lessons in 
Spelling, with several Easy Reading Lessons, 
which are calculated to explain the elementary 
principles of the English Language. Price 1s.6d. 

The SCRIPTURE SPELLING BOOK, contain- 
ing Tables of Words selected from the Old and 
New Testaments; to which are annexed their 
meaning and pronunciation; together with a 
variety of easy and familiar Reading Lessons, 
taken from the Holy Scriptures. Price Is. 6d. 

DUNCAN’S ENGLISH ExposiToR; or, a New 
Explanatory Spelling Book: containing an 
alphabetical arrangement of the most useful, 
proper, and appropriate Words in the English 
Language, divided into Syllables, properly ac- 
centedand explained Price Is. 6d. 

EXERCISES in FALSE SPELLING, containing 
a variety of Lessons to be corrected by the Pu- 
pil. Price 1s. 6d. 

DicTaTION Exercises; with suitable Or- 
thographical Instructions. By Beasly, Stour- 
bridge, Price Is. 6d. 

*,* A New and Complete School Catalogue, 
gratis. 
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This day was published, price 2s. bound, 
A New Edition of 


EPITOME OF ENGLISH His, 
TORY; or, BrirrsH CHRONOLOGY: being a 
Catalogue of Monarchs, from the Invasion of 
Julius Cesar to the Conquest of William Duke 
of Normandy. To which are added, Chrony. 
logical Tables, from the Conquest to the pre. } 
sent reign. Fifth Edition, with Alterations ang 
Additions | 
By the Rev. GEORGE WHITTAKER, A. y 
Printed for G.and W. B. WHITTAKER, Aye. 
Maria Lane. : ; 
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This day were published, New Editions of 


PINNOCK’s CATECHISMS of the | 
ARTS and SCIENCES (Price Ninepence each), 
These little Works are recommended to the at. 
tention of every Parent and Teacher, as the 
most’ useful Series of Books that can be put 
into the hands of Young People, each Book 

containing the Principles of the Art or Science | 
on which it treats, and written in so clear and 
easy a style that it can be understood by the | 
meanest capacity, viz. on 
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Arithmetic History of France 
Ancient History History of Rome 
Astronomy History of Greece 
Architecture History of America, 
Agriculture Two Parts 
Algebra History of the Jews 
Bible and Gospel Ichthyology 
Botany Italian Grammar 
British Biography | Latin Grammar 
British Geography Land Surveying 
Two Parts Logic 
British Law Medicine E 
Chemistry Mineralogy 
Christian Re\igion Modern History 
Chronology Music 
Classical Biography Mythology 
Drawing Natural History 
Electricity Navigation 
English Grammar Ornithology 
Entomology Painting 
French Grammar Perspective 
First Catechism Poetry [nations | 
General Knowledge Religious Denomi- 
Geography Rhetoric 
Geometry Sacred Geography | 
Heraldry Scripture History 
History of England Trade & Commerce 
History of Scotland Universal History 
History of Ireland Use of the Globes. 





have been pleasingly surprised at the vanety 
and accuracy of the information they contail, 
within so small a compass, and in so excellent : 
a form: and we must say, that more convell | 


ent, accurate, well-arranged, and proper publi- | 


cations were never submitted to gencral obser | 
vation. —Lit. Gaz. 

Printed for G. and W. B. WHITTAKER; 13; 
Ave-Maria Lane, London. 
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‘Being led to look into these Works, we | 
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two doors East of Exeter Change; to whom adv 
tisements and communications ‘for the Edtor cen 
paid) are to be addressed. Sold also by Some”: 
St. Paul’s Church Yard; Simpkin and Marske 
Stotioners’ Hall Court; H and_W. Smith, 42, Du’ 
Street, Grosvenor Square. and 192, Strand ; ye 
Duke Street, Portland Place; Chapple, Pall Mab 
by the Booksellers at the Royal Erchange; @ p 
all other Booksellers and Ne wsvender's.— Printed , 
Davidson, Old Boswetl Court, Carey Street. 


' 
London :—Published by J. Limbird, 355, i 
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